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Notes. 


TENNYSONIANA. 


1. ‘ A Character.’—This study of a striking 
character in Tennyson’s ‘ Juvenilia’ was 
founded on an original known to the poet, 
as appears from the note in Lord Tennyson’s 
“‘Eversley Edition ”’ (i. 344) :— 

““This man was a very plausible, parliament- 

like, and self-satisfied speaker at the Union 
Debating Society.” 
The same authority has a similarly worded 
reference in the ‘ Life’ of his father (i. 37) 
to ‘“‘the then well-known Cambridge orator 
S—” as “ partly described in the poem.” 

The following appears in Grant Duff's 
‘Notes from a Diary ’ :— 

‘*Sunderland sat for this ‘ Character,’ a most 
extraordinary and brilliant person who lost his 
reason, and ended, I have been told, in believing 
himself to be the Almighty.” 

Thackeray (who, like FitzGerald, was not, 
I believe, in Tennyson’s set at Cambridge) 
‘bears independent evidence to the brilliance of 


Sunderland, for ‘ Pendennis’ (‘ Biographical 
Edition,” p. xxiv) has the following extract 
of his writing :— 

““The hero of the Union retired with a dimin- 
ished head before Cookesly. His name is Sunder- 
land, and he is certainly a most delightful speaker, 
but he is too fond of treating us with draughts of 
Tom Paine.”’ 

What further notices are there of this 
evidently remarkable man? He is net in 
Mr. Boase’s admirable ‘Modern English 
Biography,’ and perhaps died before 1850. 

‘Recollections of the Arabian Nights,’ 
Serene with argent-lidded eyes. 
Cf. Keats, ‘ Eve of St. Agnes,’ xxx. :— 
And still she slept an argent-lidded sleep. 
3. ‘ Love and Death,’ first line :— 
What time the mighty moon was gathering light. 
Cf. Virgil, Georgic i. 427 :— 
Luna revertentes cum primum colligit ignes. 
4. ‘The Mermaid,’ iii. :— 
In the purple twilights under the sea. 
Cf. Schiller’s ‘ Der Taucher ’ (‘ The Diver’) 
Denn unter mir legs noch bergetief 
In purpurner Finsternis da. 
Schiller wrote to Korner defending the 
colour. Dr. Buchheim adds in his edition 
of ‘Balladen und Romanzen,’ p. 303: 
“It is conjectured that the poet owed the 
optical information to Goethe.” 


5. ‘ Mariana in the South’ :— 

Large Hesper glitter’d on her tears. 

Cf. Keats, ‘ Hyperion,’ Book IT. 5 :— 

Where no insulting light 
Could glimmer on their tears. 
6. ‘ The Vision of Sin,’ iv. :— 

Drink to heavy Ignorance ! 

Cf. Shakespeare, Sonnet Ixxviii. :— 
And heavy ignorance aloft to fly. 

7. ‘The Eagle’ :— 

He clasps the crag with crooked hands. 
Rather a bold personification of an eagle. 
I have sometimes thought it may have been 
suggested by the vision of Palinurus (Virg., 
Atn.,’ vi. 360), 

Prensantemque uncis manibus capita aspera 
montis. 

I put forward these parallels as being of 
interest, but make no suggestion of deliberate 
copying on Tennyson’s part. Similar notes 
are given in Lord Tennyson’s “ Eversley 
Edition.” There is abundant evidence of 
Tennyson’s knowledge and use of Shake- 
speare throughout his work, but most 
passages of the sort have now been annotated 
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by Churton Collins or another. Tennyson 
himself (notes to “ Eversley Edition,” i. 334) 
quotes from Eckermann’s ‘ Conversations 
with Goethe’ the remark that the prosaic 
mind finds plagiarism in passages that only 
prove “ the common brotherhood of man.” 


ARCHITECTURE’S DISTINGUISHED 
DESERTERS. 


I HAVE been struck from time to time with 
the fact that quite an appreciable number 
of prominent men have made what must 
be regarded as an initial error by starting 
their careers in architects’ offices, sooner 
or later to discover that their talents 
lay in other directions. The following is the 
best list I ean now prepare in support of my 
statement, but I feel sure that it must be 
very incomplete, and could be much ex- 
tended by readers of ‘ N. & Q.” :— 

Thomas Hardy. the novelist; articled to an 
ecclesiastical architect, 1856 ; practised Gothic 
architecture under Sir Arthur Blomfield, A.R.A., 
1862-7 ; prizeman of Royal Institute of British 
Architects, 1863. 

Alfred Russel Wallace, F.R.S., O.M., the naturalist 
and associate of Darwin ; with his elder brother 
as a land surveyor and architect from 1838 
to 1844. 

Sir James Knowles, founder, editor, and pro- 
prietor of The Nineteenth Century ; trained as an 
architect at University College, in his father’s 
office, and in Italy ; carried out some important 
architectural works, and was a Fellow of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 

James Ward, Professor of Mental Philosophy in the 
University of Cambridge, and a most distin- 
guished thinker; was articled when young to 
a firm of architects in Liverpool. 

T. H. Hall Caine, novelist; said to have been 
‘* brought up as an architect, never practised, 
but wrote in Builder, The Building News, &c.” 

Aubrey Beardsley, artist ; started his career by 
spending a short time in an architect’s office. 

Frederick Harrison, actor, lessee of Haymarket 
Theatre ; studied architecture under Norman 
Shaw, R.A. 

Leslie Ward, caricaturist, better known as ‘‘ Spy ”’ 
of Vanity Fair; studied architecture under 
Sydney Smirke, R.A., and_has_ exhibited 
architectural drawings at the Royal Academy. 

T. Mullett Ellis, poet and novelist ; founder and 
editor of The Thrush ; took a first prize in archi- 
tecture at Nottingham; practised the pro- 
fession for fifteen years, and is an Associate 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

James Marshall Mather, well-known Noncon- 
formist minister and author; articled to a firm 
of architects in Lincoln. 

John Fulleylove, R.I., water-colour painter 
(d. 1908); articled to Messrs. Flint & Shenton, 
architects of Leicester. 

Alexander Roche, R.S.A., painter; ‘‘ started as an 


Eric Andreas Shepherd, artist ; educated by John 
Norton, architect, Bond Street. 
Herbert Willoughby Woodward, Archdeacon of 
Magila, German East Africa ; articled pupil to 
S. Teulon, architect, 1869-71; in Archi- 
tectural Department of War Office at} Horse 
Guards, 1874. 
John Chambers (1780-1839), biographer and 
commentator ; started in an architect’s office. 
The obituary notices of Sir William Perkin, F.R.S., 
discoverer of aniline dyes, stated that his father 
wanted him to be an architect. 
I think the above list is sufficiently re- 
markable, for, though some of the persons. 
enumerated can scarcely be called very 
distinguished, others are of first eminence. 
Architecture is not like one of the learned 
professions, to which are attracted men of 
great intellectual ability ; for no father with 
a brilliant son would think of putting him 
in an architect’s office. A taste for drawing 
is probably the commonest cause of youths 
entering the profession; and this accounts 
for my list containing a good many artists. 
But it will be noticed that the most eminent 
men in the list (with the exceptioné of 
Aubrey Beardsley) have won distinction in 
subjects absolutely remote from architecture ; 
and it therefore seems as though chance 
alone had led them into the profession. 
It is difficult to say whether it is a list of 
which architects should be proud—whether 
they should boast that such eminent men 
have been associated with the profession, 
or weep because it has been unable to retain 
them. ALEYN LYELL READE. 
Park Corner, Blundellsands, near Liverpool. 


INSCRIPTIONS IN THE KING’S 
CHAPEL, GIBRALTAR. 


Kine’s CHAPEL is part of the ancient chapel 
of the Franciscan monastery, now the resi- 
dence of the Governor. One monument, 
No. 38, alone remains of the period before 
the British occupation. The inscription 
is in capitals, and the words run one into the 
other with few spaces or stops. The word 
contracted into den* in the last line would 
seem to be equivalerit to the French denier. 
The contractions following it I would ex- 
tend as santa de la Madre de Dios. The 
sculptor was evidently pressed for room 
at the bottom of the stone, so that the last 
four lines had to be in smaller characters, 
and the concluding dos had to be squeezed 
into still smaller letters. It also looks as if 
something, such as XI. aniversarios, had 
been left out after the second por in the last 


architect, but liked painting better.” 


line but one. 
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These abstracts were taken down in March, 
1910. 

SovutH SIDE, BEGINNING AT East END. 

1. Frederick Schack, Lieut. lst Brigade, R. 
Artillery, s. of Baron Schack, of Trinidad, d. of 
typhoid fever, 13 June, 1865, a. 25. 

2, Ann, w. to John Irwin, Maj.-Gen., Com- 
mander-in-Chief of this Garrison, 0b. 28 July, 1767, 
a. 32 yrs. 2 days. She was dau. to Edward Barry. 
Esq., Physician-General to H.M. Army in Ireland 
and M.P. 

3. Pearson Lyons Walsh, Esq., late Capt. in 
the 4th Garrison Batt., Town Major of this 
Garrison, Deputy Judge Advocate and Acting 
Judge of H.M. Courts of Vice-Admiralty and 
Civil Judicature, ob. 15 Jan., 1814, a. 37. Erected 
by the Merchant Society. 

“4. Cecily Mary Caroline Somerset, dau. of 
Poulett and Barbara Somerset, gr. dau. of Lord 
Charles Somerset, s. of Henry, 6th Duke of 
Beaufort, K.G., ob. 30 Dec., 1862, a. 10. 

5. General Sir Lothian Nicholson, K.C.B., R.E., 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief of this 
Fortress 1891-3. Ob. 27 June, 1893, and buried 
in the North Front Cemetery. 

6. Frances Elizabeth, w. of the Rev. J. A. 
Crozier, M.A., Chaplain to the Forces, and dau. of 
Dr. W. Chambers, K.C.H., Physician in 
Ordinary to the Queen. She died on her way to 
England, 6 Aug., 1858, a. 33. ‘* And the sea shall 
give up her dead.”’ 

7. Capt. Henry Peacock, Paymaster of the 4th 
Batt. Prince Consort’s Own Rifle Brigade, ob. 20 
Oct., 1863, a. 48. 

8. Alice. dau. of Rev. C. Hort, Chaplain to the 
Forces, and Alice, his w., 0b. 12 Feb., 1864, a. 8. 

9. Sister Adelaide Emily Fitzgerald, Queen 
Alexandra’s Imperial Military Nursing Service, 
ob. 29 Feb., 1908. 

10. Lieut. Ferdinand Henry Solly Flood, R.N., 
of H.M.S. Amphion, s. of Frederick Solly Flood, of 
Slaney Lodge, Wexford, Ireland, Esq., ob. 23 Feb., 
1862, a. 28. 

11. Col. John Arabin, 57th Regt., ob. 16 Feb., 
1757, a. 56. 

12. Mary, w. of John Wood, Surgeon, 81st Reg., 
ob. 11 Jan., 1871, a. 31. 

13. Lieut. Alfred Rykert, 100th Reg., 0b. 7 Jan., 
1860, at London. Also Capt. Geo. Bell Coulson, 
100th Reg.. drowned 2 June, 1860, at Gibraltar, 
and Capt. R. C. Price, 100th Reg., ob. 24 May, 
1861, at Gibraltar. 

14. John Hanson Beasant. Assistant Surgeon, 
37th Reg., ob. Windmill Hill 29 June, 1812, a. 25. 

15. Edward W. Warren, Lieut. R.N., ob. 
suddenly at Gibraltar 25 July, 1862, a. 27. 
Erected by officers of H.M.S. Malacca. 

16. Ina vault near the s. gate of this city lies in- 
terred the body of Wm. Blackborne Houghton, s. 
of Col. Daniel Houghton, in whose Regiment he 
was Captain Lieutenant. Ob. 26 Ap., 1743, in 
his 21st vear. 

17. Mr. Richard Holroide, merchant, ob. 21 
July, 1758, a. 96, having resided in this Garrison 
53 yrs. 6 months. 

18. Lieut. Joseph Longley, R.E., fell in the un- 
successful assault of the enemy upon the town of 
Tarifa, 31 Dec., 1811, a. 22. 

19. Thomas Pelham Pelham Clinton, 2nd s. of 
Thomas, Duke of Newcastle, Capt. 10th Reg. 


Born 27 Feb., 1786 ; 0b. 8 Oct., 1804, when A.D.C. 
to Major-General Barnard, a victim to the fatal 
pestilential disorder then raging at Gibraltar. 

20. Thomas Gajetan Ragland, A.D.C.G., a 
a to the epidemic fever. Ob. 17 Oct., 1814, 
a. 29. 

21. John Morrison, Esq., Acting Judge Advo- 
cate to the Garrison, 0b. 15 Dec., 1799, a. 72. 
Also his 3 sons : George Augustus, M., ob. 12 Mar., 
1793, a. 6; John Campbell M., Capt. 45th Reg., 
ob. at Dominica, 20 July, 1797, a. 20; Charles 
Douglas M., Registrar of H.M. Vice-Admiralty 
Court, ob. 7 June, 1803, a. 23. 

22. Lieut.-Col. Morris Robinson, Assistant. 
Barrack-Master General, ob. 28 Aug., 1815, a. 56. 


West WALL. 


23. His Excellency General Chas. O’Hara, 
Governor of this Garrison, 0b. 25 Feb., 1802, a. 66. 

24. In memory of 13 men, 4 women, and 35 
children of the 28th North Gloucestershire Reg., 
who died 1868-72. Paymaster Sergt. B. Coome, 
Sergt. J. Carroll, Corp. J. Hagan, Privates J. 
Kearney, P. Cunningham, J. Wanklyn, M. 
Mulvahill, J. Richardson, O. Doherty, J. Davis, 
P. O’Brien, W. Roche, J. Wood. The wives of 
Quartermaster-Serg. W. Graham, Serg. G. Collins, 
Serg. J. Phillips, Private W. Roche. 

25. Erected by Major Francis Smith, R.A., 
to his w. Helen Charlotte, eldest dau. of Brigadier 
Sir Charles Holloway, and gr. dau. of General 
Sir Wm. Green, Bt. She ob. 22 Oct., 1813, a. 24, a 
victim to the malignant fever then raging in this 
Garrison. 

26. Sir Robert Boyd, K.B., Governor of this 
Fortress, ob. 13 May, 1794, a. 84. His remains 
were deposited in the King’s Bastion, of which 
work he laid the first stone in 1773, and then 
expressed the wish of living to see it resist the 
united efforts of France and Spain, which on 
13 Sept., 1782, was fully accomplished. (On the 
monument is a medallion portrait in profile, the 
whole by C. Horwell, sculpt., London.) 

27. Lieut. Chas. Hay Tollemache, 83rd County 
of Dublin Reg., 0b. 22 Ap. 1867, a. 24. Also Capt. 
Luke Edward O’Connor, 83rd Reg., ob. at 
Glasgow, 10 Jan., 1869, a. 32. 

28. The Hon. Wm. Paget, 2nd s. of the Earl of 
Uxbridge, Capt. R.N., M.P. for Anglesey. In 
the 24th year of his age promoted to the rank of 
Post Captain, and appointed to the command of 
the Romney of 50 guns, in the sanguine prospect 
of a glorious career, a wound received at a more 
early age from the dagger of an assassin in a 
foreign land brought him to a premature end. 
Yet short as his life was, he lived long enough to 
be approved a gallant and skilful seaman and one 
of the most amiable of men. The former stand 
recorded in the annals of British valour by the 
capture of La Sybille, a French man-of-war of 48 
— and 430 men. Born 22 Dec., 1769; ob. 
Far from thy Country, Kindred, and thy Friends, 
Thy short but bright Career of Glory ends, 

Yet though thy Ashes grace a foreign Earth, 
Britain exulting claims, brave Youth, thy birth. 
Long as her Trident awes the boundless Deep, 
Long as the subject Seas her Navies sweep, 

So long thy Virtue blended with her Fame 
Shall gild thy Deeds and consecrate thy Name. 


(Monument by Rich". Westmacott, junr., London.) 


| | 
| 
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NorTH WALL. 


29. James Geddes, Assistant-Surgeon, fell a 
victim to the malignant fever raging in the 
Garrison, 25 Oct., 1804; also Wilhelmina, his 
w., dau. of James Loraine, Esq., of Angelraw, 
Berwickshire who shared his fate, 2 Nov., 1804. 
Erected by their eldest s., Col. Wm. Geddes, 
C.B., Bengal Artillery. 

30. Col. Wm. Geddes, C.B., Royal (late Bengal) 
Artillery, born at Gibraltar, 22 Jan., 1794, and 
bap. in this Chapel ; died at Edinburgh, 21 Mar., 
1879. 

31. Alicia, dau. of Galfridus and Sarah Mann, 
and w. of John Apthorp, of London, b. in England, 
30 May, 1739; ob. 22 Oct., 1763. 

32. Alan Graham, Capt. 23rd Welch Fusiliers, 
only s. of Major Graham, Registrar-General, b. 
30 Ap., 1839 ; ob. Dec. —, 1874. 

33. John Hennen, M.D., F.R.S.E., Inspector 
of Military Hospitals, author of ‘ The Principles 
of Military Surgery,’ fell a victim to the epidemic 
fever, 3 Nov., 1828, a. 49, while arduously 
engaged, even to the day preceding his death, in 
the able discharge of the urgent duties of Principal 
Medical Officer of this Garrison. 

34. Marianne, w. of Capt. Henry Duke Loftus, 
9th Reg., dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Loftus, ob. 29 Nov., 
1811, a. 32. 

With quick perceptions, sense, and fancy blest, 
Her lively glance her vivid mind exprest ; 
Above disguise and every specious art, 

She always spoke the language of her heart. 
For pining want she heaved the tender sigh 
While Pity’s tear stood trembling in her eye, 
Anxious each poignant woe to soothe—deplore, 
And always bounteous from her slender store. 


Sweet MARIANNE, now late a happy Bride, 

In life’s gay bloom and youth’s gay visions died. 

While weeping friends mourn o’er thy early Bier, 

And strangers drop a sympathetic tear, 

O ! let this verse inscribe thy Sacred Tomb, 

Thy Virtues tell a sad untimely doom. 

Thy praise may soothe a Husband’s aching Breast 

besa heart still dwells where thy loved ashes 
rest. 

35. Eleanor, w. of William Hackett, M.D., 
Dep. Inspector-General, dau. of the late Rich. 
John Uniacke, Esq., Attorney-General of Nova 
Scotia, ob. 19 Ap., 1849, a. 50. 

36. Walter George, s. of Mr. Wm. Stoneham, 
Ordnance Dept., ob. 9 July, 1882, a. 22. 

37. Wm. Lowe Butler, Ens., 2nd Batt. 6th 
Royal Reg., ob. 18 Jan., 1859, a. 21. 

38. Aqui vace la Sefio | ra Dofia Maria Ana | de 
Moya Arnedo y C|eva, muger del Se| for D. 
Francisco | de Angulo, y Castro, | General de la 
Arti | lleria del Rey no|de Cordova y Gover | 
nador de esta Ciu! dad de Gibraltar. | Murio en 
27 de| Oct. 1684. | Dexo su Sefioria 30 Duct | 
de renta a este convento! por XI aniversarios, 
y por | 30 Ducs al den® s* dla ME dos. 

39. The Rev. Robt. John Hatchman, B.A., 
of Queen’s College, Oxford, Chaplain to the Forces, 
s. of the late Silas Hatchman. Esq., of Woolwich, 
Kent, ob. of epidemic fever, 12 Oct., 1828, a. 31. 

40. The Right Hon. Archibald, Lord Mont- 
gomerie, Major-General, late H.B.M. Minister to 
the Court of Palermo, only s. of the Rt. Hon. 
Hugh, Earl of Eglington, of Eglington Castle, 
Airshire, 0b. 4 Jan., 1814, a. 41. He married his 


cousin, the Rt. Hon. Lady Mary Montgomerie, only 
dau. of Archibald, Earl of Eglington, and has left 
issue two sons: Hugh, born 24 Jan., 1811; 
Archibald, born 29 Sept., 1812. 

41. Lieut.-Gen. Colin Campbell, Colonel of the 
55th Reg. Lieutenant-Governor of the Fortress of 
Gibraltar, ob. 2 Ap., 1814, a. 59. 

42. Lieuts. Joseph Bennett and John Light, of 
the Light Infantry and Grenadier Companies of 
the 28th Reg., commanded by Lieut.-Col. Belson, 
which were detached to Tarifa, where a force was 
assembled by Lieut.-Gen. Graham to attack 
the French before Cadiz. At the memorable 
battle of Barrosa, 5 Mar., 1811, those two promis- 
ing young officers at the head of their Companies, 
their Captains having both quitted the field froin 
shots early in the action, received their mortal 
wound. 

43. Francis Wastie Haden, Esq., Dep. Com. 
General, ob. 13 Mar., 1828. He was 2nd s. of the 
Rev. Alex. Dunn Haden, Vicar of Wednesbury, 
J.P. His unwearied zeal in the discharge of his 
professional duties with the Army under the com- 
mand of His Grace the Duke of Wellington, 
during the whole of the Peninsular war, secured 
him the approbation of his superiors. He was 
next employed as chief of the Commissariat at 
Halifax, N.S., and lastly here. He left a widow 
with 3 inf. daus. Aged 41. 

44. M. General Chas. Barnett, ob. of the epi- 
demic fever, 30 Oct., 1804, a. 40. 

45. Alfred Augustus James, Lieut. 6th Royal 
Reg., youngest s. of John James, of Worthing, 
Sussex, ob. 29 July, 1859, a. 28. 


NortH TRANSEPT. 


46. Edward Burke, 58th Reg., Town Major of 
Gibraltar, killed near the King’s Bastion, 18 
Sept., 1781, a. 32, by a shell from the enemy. 
Erected by his friend Wm. Wilson, Capt. 39th Reg. 

47. Erected by the N.C.O.’s and Privates of the 
2nd Batt. of the Buffs in memory of comrades 
who died at Gibraltar, 1862-4. Drum-Major J. 
Jackson, Serg. J. Grant, Serg. W. Lucas (drowned) 
Privates J. Bingham, J. Bradwell, T. Connors, A. 
Cullinan, R. Johnson, E. McDonald, G. Raynor, 
Boy J. Ingham. 

48. Three sons of Lieut.-Col. Geo. Molle, 9th 
Reg. : John George, b. at St. Mary’s, Scilly, 
11 Feb., 1809, ob. at Gibraltar, 25 Nov., 1809; 
George Augustus, b. at Gibraltar, 13 Sept., 1810, 
ob. 13 Nov., 1810; Nicholas Brown, b. at Gibral- 
tar, 2 May, 1812, ob. 24 June, 1812. 


G. 8S. Parry, Lieut.-Col. 


SHAKESPEARE ALtusrons.—-Of the follow- 
ing allusions, Dr. Furnivall failed to dis- 
cover the first owing to a wrong reference 
in the index of the book in which it occurs. 
The second refers, no doubt, immediately 
to the perversion of Dryden and Davenant. 

1. ‘‘ Nor can my poore Reason but assent- 
ingly pronounce, since mans inventions have 
brought him to this sad loss, that his speculations 
are but a Comedy of Errors, and his Imployments 
Much ado about Nothing (to borrow our Come- 


dians titles) that the worlds busy man is the 
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Grand Impertinent.’’—Whitlock’s ‘ZQOTOMIA, Or 
Observations On The Present Manners Of The 
English,’ 1654, p. 318. 
2. Such noise, such stink, such smoke there was, 
you’d swear 
The Tempest surely had been acted there. 
a eryes of Star-board, Lar-board, cheerly 
Is but as demy rattles to this noise. 
* The Country Club: A Poem,’ 1679, p. 2. 


3. Our English writers are all Transmigrate 

In Pamphlet penners and diurnal Scribes, 

Wanton Comedians and foul Gypsy Tribes ; 

Not like those brave Heroick sublime strains, 

That wrote the Cesars and their noble Reigns, 

Nor like those learned Poets so divine 

That pen’d Mackduff, and famous Cataline. 
‘The Character Of Wit’s Squint-Ey’d 

Maid, Pasqui-Makers,’ broadside, 1681. 


G. THoRN-DRURY. 


SHAKESPEARIAN PARALLELS. (See ante, 
p. 246.)— 
1. Grim and comfortless despair. 
‘Comedy of Errors,’ Y. i. 80. 
Grim-visaged, comfortless despair. 
Gray’s ‘ Ode on Eton College.’ 
He will aboord— 
The winds so faire—and set away for France. 
‘ Sir John Oldcastle,’ V. i. 14-15. 
Now sits the wind fair, and we will aboard, 
‘Henry V.,’ II. ii. 12. 
The wind sits faire, you shall aboorde to-night. 
‘Hamlet,’ Q1. 


P. A. 


SHAKESPEARE IN HuncGaAry. — The few 
lines which Mr. J. G. Robertson devotes to 
this subject in the chapter ‘ Shakespeare 
on the Continent’ in the fifth volume of the 
“Cambridge History of English Literature ’ 
are nearly all wrong. The writer says :— 

“A very high rank among translations of 
Shakespeare is claimed for those by the eminent 
poet Charles Kisfaludy, especially for that of 
Julius Ceesar.’ ”’ 

As a matter of fact, Kisfaludy has not 
translated anything from Shakespeare’s 
works. The blunder is put right in the 
‘ Bibliography ’ (p. 472), where it is correctly 
stated that a Hungarian translation of 
Shakespeare was published by the Kis- 
faludy Society in 19 volumes. ‘Julius 
Cesar’ was translated by another eminent 
poet, Michael Vérésmarty. But the com- 
piler of the ‘Bibliography’ in his turn 
understates the share of Alexander Petofi 
in the work when he asserts that ‘some 
translations of scenes, notably from ‘Romeo 
and Juliet,’ were produced by” him. Petéfi 


has translated the whole of ‘ Coriolanus.” 
which forms part of the standard translation 
published by the above-named Society. 


SHAKESPEARE’S BroGRaAPHY: TONSON’S 
Epition.—The following advertisement in 
The London Gazette of 14-17 March. 1708/9, 
suggests inquiry :— 

‘* Whereas a very Neat and Correct Edition of 
Mr. William Shakespear’s Works, in six Volumes, 
in Octavo, adorn’d with Cuts, is now so near 
finish’d, as to be publish’d in a Month; To which 
is design’d to be prefix’d as exact an Account of 
the Life and Writings of the said Author as can be 
collected: If therefore any Gentlemen, who 
have Materials by ’em, that may be serviceable 
to this Design, will be pleased to transmit ’em to 
Jacob Tonson, at Gray’s-Inn-Gate, it will be a 
particular Advantage to the Work, and acknow- 
ledg’d as a Favour by the Gentleman who has 
the Care of this Edition.” 

One may wonder what, if any, materials. 
were procured by this eleventh-hour ad- 
vertisement. ALFRED F. RoBsIns. 


“Est. Est. Est.’’—In the church of S. 
Flaviano at Montefiascone in Italy one may 
see figured in the pavement before the high 
altar of the lower church a goblet with the 
inscription 

EST, EST. EST. PR. NIM. EST. HIC 

I0 DE VC DO MEUS MORTUS EST. 
In Baedeker’s ‘Central Italy’ (ed. 1904), 
p- 97, the abbreviations are expanded so as. 
to make the following sense :— 


EST. EST. EST. Propter Nimium Est Hic 
Joannes De Ve Dominus Meus Mortuus Est. 


A story is told in Murray and Baedeker 
which is supposed to explain these mysterious 
words. A prelate who was a lover of wine 
sent a courier before him to mark the word 
“Est” on the gate of every town where 
good wine was to be found. At Monte- 
fiascone the wine was so excellent that the 
courier wrote ‘‘ Est. Est. Est.”” The canon 
on his arrival found the praise true, and, 
not going any further, drank so much that 
he died of the excess. 

Murray says that the inscription is over 
the grave of Johann Fugger, Canon of 
Augsburg. In the ‘Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica’ (Z'imes ed., xxx. 817) Johann Fugger 
is referred to as a bishop. One would like 
to know whether the story has any _his- 
torical basis, and whether there is docu- 
mentary evidence for connecting a member 
of the Fugger family with the story or the 
inscription. A. L. MAYHEw. 


21, Norham Road, Oxford. 
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Kairry FIsHER AND ‘ THE BELLE’s STRATA- 
GEM.’—Joseph Knight, who was one of the 
most learned and accurate biographers of 
the stage, tells us in his monograph upon 
Kitty Fisher in the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography’ that ‘‘the character of Kitty 
Willis in Mrs. Cowley’s ‘ The Belle’s Strata- 
gem’ is taken from Kitty Fisher.” It is 
certain, however, that the character is very 
untrue to life. Kitty Willis is a vague, 
indistinctive personage, and the real Kitty 
never would have lent herself to the subter- 
fuge in which Kitty Willis is induced to act 
a part. Kitty Fisher had been dead for 
fifteen years when ‘ The Belle’s Stratagem ’ 
was produced, and was probably forgotten 


by the generation of playgoers who attended | 


the first performances of Mrs. Cowley’s 
comedy. It is to be regretted that the 
author, who was twenty-four years of age 
when Kitty Fisher died, did not show her to 
us as she really was. She was worthy of 
a beiter part, and a great character for Mrs. 
Abington might have been provided. — 
Horace BLEACKLEY. 


JONATHAN Witps.—It is curious to come 
across in a London newspaper, five years 
after “‘ Jonathan Wild the Great’ had been 
hanged at Tyburn, another individual of 
almost exactly the same names, but this 
time in the capacity of an honest man, the 
victim of a thief. In The Daily Advertiser 
of 11 February, 1730, “‘ Mr. Jonathan Wilds, 
of the Flying Horse, near Bishopsgate ”’ 
announced that a swarthy young carpenter 
had hired a horse from him 
“to go to Clapham on Monday the first Instant, 
and hath not since been heard of. Whoever gives 
Notice to the aforesaid Wilds of Horse or Man, so 
he may have his Horse again, shall have one Guinea 
Reward, and reasonable charges.” 

ALFRED F. Rossins. 


JEW-BURNING: LATE INSTANCE IN ITALY. 
— Chambers’s Journal tor October con- 
tains an article by Mr. Basil Tozer on ‘ The 
Palio of Siena,’ from which I gather that, 
**if history is to be trusted......the Campo witnessed 
scenes of carnage long after the close of the sixteenth 
century, for we read that ‘on Friday, July 28th, 
1799, in the name of the Blessed Virgin of Comfort, 
and to the cry of ‘‘ Viva Maria!” a howling mob of 
fanatics, drunk with wine and slaughter, burned in 
one vast fire in the Piazza del Campo nineteen 
Jews, men and women together, using for their 
ar room the fragments of the Tree of Liberty which 

ad been set up before the Fonte Gaia little more 
than three mouths previously.’” 


This occurred only about seventeen 
months before the dawn of the nineteenth 
century ! St. SwiTHin. 


‘* JEHOVAH ” IN AFFIRMATIONS BY JEWS.— 
Having to swear an aftidavit the other day 
in the Law Courts, I was surprised to hear 
the formula ‘‘So help you, Jehovah,” used 
by the officer, who explained that certain 
Acts of the Legislature expressly designate 
that ‘‘as the form for members of the 
Jewish faith.” To Jews of the old school the 
word is obnoxious, being an attempt, based 
on no certitude, to reproduce the ancient 
mode of declaration made on Kippur Day 
in the Holy of Holies by the High Priest. 
We Jews are forbidden to pronounce the 
Shem Hamephorosh or the Tetragram- 
maton. It is time this last vestige of 
unintentional disrespect was expunged from 
all public records and legal instruments. 

M. L. R. BrREsvar. 


Fritu, R.A.—The fol- 
lowing inscription has been placed in the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, Harrogate :— 

In Memory of 
William Powell Frith, R.A., C.V.O., 
Son of Thomas and Jane Frith. 
Born Jan. 9th, 1819. 
Died Nov. 2nd, 1909. 
ANDREW OLIVER. 


SAMUEL GOULD, BOOKSELLER.— Perhaps 
the following is the original version of the 
epitaph on Samuel Gould given at 10 S. v. 
492. I saw it quite lately at Montacute 
House, painted on a thin wooden tablet, 
1 ft. 11 in. by 94 in. :— 

Samuelis Gould, Dorcestriensis, 
Libros vendidit, 
Facetias sparsit, 
Amicitias fovit, 
Nemini nocuit, 
Omnibus prodesse voluit, 
Primorum et Editorum Co mes, 
Amice et hilariter omnibus receptus, 
Vivere desiit 22 Feb. 1783 
Etatis 73. 
H. A. St. J. M. 


Gisretr.—I find I was in error 
at 10 S. vi. 189. He was sent into exile 
15 September, 1585 (see Holinshed, iv. 
620). He died in the English College, Rome, 
in 1590. JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


following quotation 
is from an article on ‘ Caister and the Flegg 
Hundred ’ in The Queen for 24 September :— 

“Yarmouth Races have come and gone, the eel 
moon is waning, and northerly gales are...... hurrying 
the herring men down the North Sea for the 
autumn fishing; black rain-smirs speed across 
marram hill and marsh.” 

‘“‘ Rain-smir,” for a flying shower, if that be 
its meaning, is expressive. M, P. 
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Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


CRIMINAL SUPERSTITIONS. —For some years, 
during which I have been investigating 
criminal superstitions, I have enjoyed the 
constant and willing collaboration of many 
helpers belonging to all classes and callings ; 
and, without their valuable aid, neither the 
numerous papers I have published in journals 
devoted to folk-lore and the study of criminals 
nor my little general book on crime and 
superstition (‘ Verbrechen und Aberglaube,’ 
forming vol. cexii. of “Aus Natur und 
Geisteswelt,’’ Leipzig, B. G. Teubner, price 
one mark), could have been written. 

My previous success has encouraged me 
to draw up a list of 46 questions relating to 
the subject in the hope of interesting a wider 
circle, and I shall be pleased to forward 
a copy of these questions to any one who 
sends me a post card with his name and 
address. The subject is not only attractive 
in itself, but has also a practical application, 
and every contribution, no matter how 
short, is of value, and will be published with 
grateful acknowledgment of the source. 
Special importance is attached to the 
exactness and accuracy of the details 
communicated. Dr. ALBERT HELLWIG. 

Bismarkstrasse, 9, Berlin-Friedenau. 


Rosert, Duke oF NoRMANDY, AND 
ARLETTE.—William of Malmesbury (iii. 229) 
says that the Duke first met Herleva or 
Arlette at a dance, while others (e.g., Wace, 
“Rom. de Rou’) say that it was on his 
way back from hunting that he first looked 
on her, stamping some linen clean with her 
feet in the beck flowing by her father’s 
tannery. Is there anywhere in early English 
literature a reference to the second version 
of the legend ? P. C. G. 

Calcutta. 


MATHEMATICAL PERIopIcAts: C. Hut- 
Ton’s ‘MISCELLANEA MATHEMATICA’: G. 
Hurron.— 


“Miscellanea Mathematica: | consisting of | a 
large Collection of curious Mathematical Problems, 
_| and their solutions. | Together with | many other 
important Disquisitions in various | Branches of 
the Mathematics. | Being | the Literary Correspon- 
dence_of | several eminent Mathematicians. | By 


Cha. Hutton, F.R.S. | Professor of Mathematics in | 


the Royal Academy at Woolwich. | London: 
Printed for G. Robinson, Pater-noster Row. | 
MDCCLXXV.” 


Such is the title-page of the sole volume 
of a periodical not included in the list of works 
appended to the notice of Charles Hutton in 
the ‘D.N.B.’ The book is not scarce, 
but I have never seen a copy that has pre- 
served the original covers of the parts, giving, 
I presume, the dates of issue. These dates 
I am desirous to ascertain. They are not 
noted in Mr. T. T. Wilkinson’s short account 
of the periodical (Mechanics’ Magazine, 
22 January, 1848, p. 83). From internal 
evidence there seem to have been thirteen 
issues. The collation of the volume is 
B—E‘, F*, G—K°, L?, M—T°, U?, X—Hh', 
li =pp. 342+[2], with pp. iv of title and 
contents. The first part has the caption 
heading ‘A New Mathematical Miscellany,’ 
but this is not repeated in later issues. The 
parts, however, may be identified as includ- 
ing pp. 1-24, 25-52, 53-76, 77-104, 105-28, 
129-52, 153-76, 177-204, 205-28, 229-52, 
253-76, 277-300, 301-44. From references 
on pp. 68, 166, 267, the magazine seems to 
have been also styled The Gentleman's and 
Ladies’ Miscellany. 

Lowndes says of the Miscellanea Mathe- 
matica: This forms the sixth and con- 
cluding volume of the preceding work [The 
‘ Diarian Miscellany,’ Lond., 1775, 5 vols.].” 
Apart from the date on the title-page, I find 
nothing to suggest this statement, and the 
discovery of the date of the first issue of the 
Miscellanea would probably definitely dis- 
prove it (cf. Reliquary, xi. 201). The 
‘Diarian Miscellany’ was itself not a 
periodical, but a reprint of selected portions 
of the ‘ Ladies’ Diary’ from 1704 to 1773. 

The account of Hutton in the ‘ D.N.B. 
contains a curious blunder. It calls his son 
Henry (lieutenant-general, and compiler of 
a MS. ‘ Monasticon Scotie’) George Henry, 
and says that in 1801 he founded thirteen 
bursaries and a prize in Aberdeen Uni- 
versity. The benefactor of King’s College, 
Aberdeen, was an altogether different George 
Hutton, regarding whom I am anxious to 
obtain certain information. He was born 
about 1734, a native of Perthshire; gra- 
duated M.A. at King’s College in 1753, and 
died 9 June, 1807, at Deptford, ‘“‘ where he 
had realized above 20,0001. while master of 
an Academy” (Gent. Mag., Ixxvil. 684; 
Scots Mag., \xix. 957). His intention was 
that King’s College should inherit the bulk 
‘of his property, but this was frustrated by 
‘the Mortmain Act. I wish to obtain details 
‘of Hutton’s career between 1753 and 1807. 
Possibly a tombstone may be extant in 
Deptford. A sister was mother of the Rev. 
Dr. Henry Lloyd, tenth Wrangler in 1785 
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and Regius Professor of Hebrew at Cam- 
bridge 1795-1831. A daughter, Sarah Char- 
lotte, at the time of her father’s death in 
1807 was “ Mrs. Mackie,” a widow upwards 
of forty years of age. She married secondly 
Admiral Monkton, and died before February, 
1818. P. J. ANDERSON. 
Aberdeen University Library. 


DEQUEVAUVILLER AND JOSEPH LANCASTER. 
—lIn the Charles Roberts Collection in Haver- 
ford College, Pennsylvania, there is an excel- 
lent engraved portrait of Joseph Lancaster. 
It is not from the painting by John Hazlitt 
now in the National Portrait Gallery, and 
I should be glad of any information about 
it or its original (if there is one). It is 
signed ‘‘ Dequevauviller In Bryan’s 
‘ Biographical Dictionary of Painters and 
Engravers’ there are two Dequevauvillers, 
father and son. The father, Nicolas Bar- 
thélemi Frangois, died in Paris in 1807, 
before Lancaster had reached the height of 
his fame. The son, Francois Jacques, was 
born in Paris in 1783. I do not know when 
he died, but the ‘ Dictionnaire général des 
Artistes de I'Ecole francaise’ mentions a 
work of his produced in 1848. Did either 
of them visit England before 1818, when 
Lancaster emigrated to America? or did 
the son visit America before 1838, when 
Lancaster died there? Davip Satmon. 

Swansea. 


TRADESMEN’S CarpDs.—I shall be much | gn 


obliged if readers having in their possession 
any exceptionally interesting specimens 
of tradesmen’s cards, English or foreign, 
particularly of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, will kindly communicate 
direct with me. I am anxious to know 
of any good specimens not to be found in 
the leading London museums. 
B. T. Batsrorp. 
94, High Holborn, W.C. 


SHAKESPEARE : CHRONOLOGICAL EDITION. 
—Is there a convenient edition of Shake- 
speare in which the plays are arranged in the 
order in which they are supposed to have 
been written ? W. C. B. 


LEADING Cases IN VERSE.—I shall be 
glad to be told the titles and authors of any 
collections of these. About 1880 there was 
one that concentrated Smith’s ‘ Leading 
Cases,’ or a large part of the book, which 
I should like to see again. Moyle’s poetical 
‘State Trials’ is not what I want. Please 
reply direct. R. J. WHitwett. 

nion Society, Oxford. 


JANE AUSTEN’sS DEATH.—Can any admirer 
of Jane Austen’s works state the precise 
nature of the malady that led to her too 
early decease? Biographers merely say 
that her health declined. She herself alludes 
to a bilious fever and 


Latin EpirapH at DryBurGH ABBEY.— 
The tomb of the Haliburtons next to Sir 
Walter Scott’s at Dryburgh Abbey bears the 
well-known epitaph :— 

Homo est bulla: 

Rebus in humanis nil fas dixisse beatum, 

Fatalem donec verterit hora rotam. 
I do not want any comment on a common- 
place sentiment, but merely an opinion from 
a Latin scholar as to whether rotam can 
mean an _ hour-glass. Probably not. I 
think Fortune’s wheel is indicated. 

Net MEzzo. 


‘BaRNaBY RUDGE,’ BY CHARLES DILLON, 
CoMEDIAN : OxBERRY’S ‘ BUDGET OF PLAys.’ 
—TI have in my possession a volume entitled 
‘Oxberry’s Budget of Plays,’ containing 
the following plays :— 

1. ‘The Dance of the Dead,’ by E. 
Richardson Lancaster, Esq., and described 
as “‘a grand melodramatic legend founded 
on popular German superstitions.” This 
was performed at the Royal Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre for upwards of one hundred nights. 
J. S. Grimaldi played Brownie, a Northern 

ome. 

2. ‘Marco Sciarro, the Chief of the 
Abruggi,’ an original drama in three acts, 
by ‘Charles Dillon, comedian.” This was 
acted at the City of London, Mary-le-bone, 
and Pavilion Theatres. 

3. “ Barnaby Rudge. A Drama in two 
acts, adapted from the celebrated work 
of that name by C. Dickins [sic], Esq. By 
the Author of ‘Marco Sciarro.’’’? This was 
first performed at the Olympic Theatre ; 
then at the Queen’s. 

4. ‘Augustina, the Maid of Sarragossa,’ 
also by C. Dillon, comedian. This was done 
at the City of London and Marylebone 
Theatres. 

5. “ The Light and Shade of Human Life ; 
or, The Disinherited Son, a domestic drama 
in two acts by C. Dillon, Comedian. Founded 
on Sir E. L. Bulwer’s Novel of ‘ Night and 
Morning.’”’ This was done at the City of 
London, Marylebone, and Garrick Theatres. 

6. ‘ Elizabeth Mowbray ; or, The Horrors 
of Feudalisra.’ This is also by Charles 
Dillon, “‘ now first printed,’ and done at 
the City of London Theatre. 


O 
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7. ‘The Devil’s Delight; or, A Row in 
Elysium.’ This is a musical extravaganza 
by the author of ‘Ruth,’ &c. ‘ First 
performed at the City Theatre, Milton 
Street.” This theatre ceased to exist in 
1835. 

All these plays were ‘‘ Printed and pub- 
lished by the Proprietor, Three Falcon Court, 
145, Fleet Street, 1844.” I am anxious 
to discover the dates of production on the 
stage of these pieces, and shall be glad of any 
assistance in the matter. Not any of the 
plays are mentioned in the ‘Stage Cyclo- 
pedia,’ 1910. 6. A. ¥. 


SAMUEL WESLEY, 1766-1837.—I am col- 
lecting a list of hymn tunes, chants, and 
anthems by this noted composer, the father 
of Samuel Sebastian Wesley. I am ac- 
quainted with the large number of his 
compositions in ‘Hymn Tunes from the 
Psalmist,’ published by J. Haddon, 3, 
Bouverie Street, 1862; with the three in 
‘The Church of England Hymnal,’ published 
by Hodder & Stoughton, 27, Paternoster 
Row, 1894; and with the two in ‘ Chants 
from the Cathedral Psalter Chant Book,’ 
published by Novello & Co. 

I shall be glad to hear of any other com- 
positions by Samuel Wesley. Please reply 
direct. L. H. CHAMBERS. 

Amersham. 


De TynTEN Famity.—When reading an 
article in The Ancestor on ancient deeds 
issued by the Public Record Office, I came 
across the following :— 

‘* A further illustration of the business-like aspect 
in which marriage was regarded by our forefathers 
is afforded by the deed of the same family [Res- 
kymer] some two centuries earlier, when Richard 
de Reskeiner sells to Alice, widow of Randulph de 
Tynten, in full county court at Lostwithiel, 1288, 
the marriage and wardship of Joan, daughter an 
heir of John, son of William Durant, for 6/.” 
What is known of the De Tynten family 2 
Is it likely to have been the origin of the 
surname of the Tynte family of Somerset- 
shire ? M. M. 


Pope ALEXANDER III. anp Kina HENRY 
II.—Is there extant a Bull or letter from 
Pope Alexander III. addressed to King 
Henry II. referring in express terms to the 
Bull of Adrian IV. relating to the conquest of 
Ireland ? If so, where can it be found ? 
It should not be confounded with any of his 
three well-known letters dated 20 September, 
1172. Kom Omso. 


Pope Adrian and the conquest of Ireland are 
veferred to ante, pp. 208, 250.] 


Bishop H. T. LuscomBr.— 
Is any gta known of Michael Henry 
Thornhill Luscombe (1776-1846), Anglican 
Continental bishop, a native of Exeter, who, 
whilst Protestant Chaplain at Paris in 1836, 
married William Makepeace Thackeray ? 
Did his two daughters leave any descendants? 
I am anxious to trace any memories of him. 
Perhaps there may be a portrait at Glen- 
almond College, Perthshire, to which he left 
a bequest for Divinity scholarships. 

T. Cann Hueues, M.A., F.S.A. 
Lancaster. 


T. L. Peacock’s ‘Monks or St. Mark.’ 
—Can any of your readers inform me 
whether a poem by Thomas Love Peacock 
called ‘ The Monks of St. Mark’ was actually 
published by itself in 1804, as ordinarily 
believed (‘ Works,’ 1875, vol. i. p. xxviii) ? 
I can find no other trace of it. 

Cart VAN DOREN. 

63, Guilford Street, Rusaell Square, W.C. 


‘Tue Boy,’ Porm.—Can you tell 
me who is the author of a poem called ‘ The 
Noble Boy’? It occurs in a Reader pub- 
lished by Messrs. Longman, and they have 
referred me to‘ N. &Q.’ Ishall be extremely 
obliged for the information. D. SMITH. 

147, Knowsley Road, St. Helens. 


Doe Porms.—Can any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
give me the name of the author of the 
following, and the title of the poems in which 
the lines occur :— 

1. The poor dog, in life the firmest friend, 

The first to welcome, foremost to defend ; 

Whose honest heart is still his master’s own, 

Who labours, fights, lives, breathes for him alone. 
2. by rich man’s guardian and the poor man’s 

rien 

The only creature faithful to the end. 


F. D. WESLEY. 


‘“*T SLEPT, AND DREAMED THAT LIFE WAS 
Brauty.”’—Who wrote the poem called 
‘Duty’? It begins 

I slept, and dreamed that life was Beauty ; 
I woke, and found that life was Duty. 

I find the words quoted variously, and 
the name of the author given as Mrs. Hooper, 
Ellen Cooper, and Ellen Sturgis Hooper. 
Where can I find the complete poem ? 

ALFONZO GARDINER. 

Leeds. 

(The author was Mrs. Ellen Hooper, daughter of 
William Sturgis, and the poem was first published 
in The Dial ot July, 1840. The Dial was for a time 
edited by Emerson. See 6S. iv. 469, 525; v. 139.) 
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MRS. BURR, PAINTER. 
(11 S. ii. 268.) 
THE artistic lady of this name who travelled 
in Turkey and Egypt about the middle of the 
last century, and is inquired for at the above 
reference, was Mrs. Higford Burr. 

She was the only daughter of Capt. 
Edward Scobell, R.N. (a member of the 
West-Country family of that name), who 
died at Poltair, Madron, on 17 April, 1825. 
Her mother was Ann, daughter of Richard 
Collins, a distinguished miniature painter 
(memoir in ‘D.N.B.’) who lived for some 
time at Alverton Cottage, Penzance. From 
her grandfather came her love of art. 

Her Christian names were Ann Margaretta, 
and she was born at Poltair. On 18 Sep- 
tember, 1839, she married at Marylebone 
Parish Church Daniel Higford Davall Burr, 
son of Lieut.-General Daniel Burr by his 
second wife (whom he married in 1808), Mary, 
one of the daughters and coheiresses of James 
Davies of Chepstow, and a descendant of the 
families of Higford and Scudamore. Pedi- 

ees of these families are in Duncumb’s 

Herefordshire,’ iii. 38, 173. The fortune 
of the Burrs came from commerce ; under 
the Tudors they were merchants in London, 
trading with the Netherlands. 

Mr. Burr was educated at Eton and 
Christ Church, Oxford, but apparently did 
not take a degree. From 1836 to 1841 
he was resident owner of Gayton House, 
Upton Bishop, co. Hereford, and from 1837 
to 1841 was M.P. in the Conservative interest 
for the city of Hereford. At the general 
election he stood again, but was badly 
beaten, the two Liberal candidates being 
men of exceptional influence and position. 
He thereupon disposed of his estate in that 
county and purchased Aldermaston Court 
in Berkshire, a beautiful estate surrounded by 
beautiful scenery. The modern Elizabethan 
mansion was built by Hardcastle for him 
in 1851, but it contains the most interesting 
portions (the roof, the staircase, and the 
painted glass) of the old house which was 
destroyed by fire in 1843. The park is 
five miles in extent, containing 1,000 acres. 

Mr. Burr protected the common snake, 
“and as he paid 6d. apiece for live specimens, 
the country people collected them and 
brought them to him by sackfuls at a time ” 
(Murray, ‘ Berkshire,’ 1902 ed., p. 50). 

Higford Burr contested Salisbury in July, 
1852, and Abingdon in%December, 1852, 


but without success. He was Sheriff of 
Berkshire in 1851. He died at 23, Eaton 
Place, London, on 29 November, 1885. 
The issue of the marriage was four sons, 
the eldest of whom assumed the name of 
Higford (Burke, ‘ Landed Gentry,’ 11th ed.). 

A drawing by Mrs. Higford Burr, as she 
was usually called, of ‘The Giotto Chapel, 
Padua,’ was chromolithographed for the 
Arundel Society in 1856; and one by her of 
‘The Virgin and Child, from a fresco by 
Ott. Nelli at Gubbio,’ in Umbria, was also 
chromolithographed for that Society in 
1857 (‘ Bibliotheca Cornub.,’ iii. 1107). in 
1846 she brought out a portfolio of sketches. 
She and her husband travelled much with 
Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson. Warm acknow- 
ledgments of his indebtedness to them for 
enabling him to see in their yacht “so 
quickly ’’ many of the interesting places 
in the Mediterranean are made in the 
preface to his ‘ Dalmatia and Montenegro,’ 
vol. i. p. viii. The intimate knowledge of 
Italian possessed by Mrs. Higford Burr 
enabled her, he adds, ‘‘ to afford me much 
valuable assistance. J am indebted to her 
for the history of the Uscocs from Minucci 
and Fra Paolo; the diaries of 1571 and 
1574, the last Count of Veglia, and many 
useful extracts in various parts of the work.” 
Further details of her travels and of her 
artistic work are in Ellen C. Clayton’s 
‘English Female Artists’ (1876), ii. 408, 
a work published when she was alive. 

As an accomplished lady possessed of 
ample means, Mrs. Higford Burr was for 
many years a well-known figure in a leading 
section of London society. She died at 
Venice on 22 January, 1892, aged 74. 

W. P. CourTNEY. 


The lady in question was probably Mrs. 
Higford Burr (née Scobell), the wife of 
Daniel Higford-Davall Burr of Aldermaston. 
She was a great traveller, and celebrated 
for her accomplishments. 

CONSTANCE RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Your correspondent must evidently be 
referring to pictures by a lady who had 
been Miss Scobell, and who in 1839 married 
Mr. Higford Burr of Aldermaston Park, 
one of the finest seats in Berkshire. 

Mrs. Burr painted in Italy, and doubtless 
also in the East. I do not think that she 
courted popular favour, but I think she did 
some work for the Arundel og 


{W. S. S. also thanked for reply. ] 
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PETER DE Latour (11 S. ii. 287).—The 
name of La Tour occurs several times in the 
registers of the French Protestant Churches 
of Norwich, Canterbury, and Threadneedle 
Street. In the register of the French 
Church of La Patente, Spitalfields, is the 
marriage of ‘‘ Francois Latour, né dans la 
par. de Coze, en Xaintonge”’; date of 
marriage 1691. 

Abraham la Tourte (the name appears 
frequently to be spelt thus) was released 
from prison in Dieppe, 1688, and sent with 
others to England by order of Louis XIV. 

If Mr. BrEaven will communicate with 
me, I will send him the entries, as I have 
copies of the above-mentioned registers. 

(Miss) G. DE CassEL FoOLKARD. 
Holyrood, 9, Brixton Hill, S.W. 


It may interest Mr. BEAvEN to know 
that there are several inscriptions to members 
of the De Lautour family (the earliest dated 
1807) in Hexton Church. Vide Cussans’s 
‘History of Hertfordshire, Hundred of 
Hitchin, pp. 10-12. W. B. Gerisu. 


For an account of the De Latour or 
De Lautour family see Burke’s ‘ Landed 
Gentry,’ ed. 1858. Peter De Latour is not 
named by Burke, but Peter Augustus De 
Latour of Waterloo fame is mentioned. The 
family is omitted from the edition of Burke 
of 1875. W. S. S. 


JEREMY TAYLOR’s DESCENDANTS (11 S. 
ii. 209, 258).—G. M. T. only asks for informa- 
tion as to male descendants; Mr. A. R. 
BayLey’s reply therefore mentions males 
only. But Jeremy Taylor’s second wife 
Joanna gave him a daughter, many of 
whose descendants are still found in the 
North of Ireland. Bishop Jeremy Taylor 
died at Lisburn in 1667. Joanna's daughter 
married a Mr. Jones, a gentleman of good 
family living in Lisburn, co. Antrim. Joanna 
brought to her husband an_ interesting 
collection of pictures, inherited from King 
CharlesI. These pictures seem to have been 
divided among Mrs. Jones’s descendants. I 
have seen such as remain now in the hands 
of the Clarke family, in Lisburn and Belfast. 
One of these pictures is the original sketch 
in oils of Charles I. by Vandyke’s own hand, 
from life, a fine work in bold style. The 
Clarkes possess the family tree of their 
ancestors back to the days of the good 
Bishop of Dromore. 

_ The portrait of Jeremy Taylor’s second wife 
is in the possession of Mr. Gillilan, a cousin of 
the Clarkes now residing in London. It is a 
fine picture, the lady being shown in an oval 


panel, with a portrait of Charles I. in a medal- 
lion underneath. There are also a number of 
excellent Dutch pictures, which came to 
Jeremy Taylor’s wife Joanna Bridges along 
with the portraits of Charles I. and Joanna 
herself. The portrait of Jeremy Taylor 
by Cornelius Janssen was presented to All 
Souls College, Oxford, by Mr. Clarke, J.P., 
of Elmwood, Belfast, some 50 years ago, 
the College supplying Mr. Clarke with a copy 
of the original. The familiesof Clarke, Wilson, 
Bruce, and others still exist, much respected 
in the neighbourhood of Lisburn and Bel- 
fast, all being descended from Mrs. Jones, 
the daughter of Jeremy Taylor, Bishop of 
Dromore. 

It is hardly fair to call Jeremy Taylor’s 
second wife the “illegitimate daughter of 
Charles I. (ante, p. 258). Charles, when very 
young, married the daughter of a country 
clergyman, Joanna Bridges’s mother. For 
reasons of State, this marriage was annulled. 
She brought some fortune and the pictures 
named above, to Jeremy Taylor, who was 
made Bishop of Dromore at the Restoration. 
Mr. Jones wrote @ memoir of the cireum- 
stances, which Bishop Heber considered 
proved the case undoubtedly. 

JoHN Warp, F.S.A. 

Savile Club. 


Jeremy Taylor by his second wife had 
Edward, buried at Lisburn, 1660-61; and 
Joanna, who got her mother’s estate of 
Mandinam, Carmarthenshire, and married 
Edward Harrison, a member of the Irish 
Bar, and M.P. for Lisburn. A descendant 
of Jeremy Taylor, William Todd Jones, died 
at Rostrevor, 1818, aged 63. W. Scort. 


Tsaac Warts’s DESCEND- 
ants (11 S. ii. 168, 255)—I am much 
obliged to Mr. Jonn T. Pace for his reply 
which contains information of which I was 
unaware. 

There were two mistakes in my query. 

Thomas Watts the nephew was of Chi- 
chester, not Colchester. 

I find there were five daughters (not four). 
Sarah was the eldest, and I put her husband 
and children against Mary No. 2. Of the 
latter I find I have no particulars. 

By the way, Dr. Richard Watts left as his 
executor Edward Calamy, D.D. (‘ D.N.B.’). 
He married a Mary Watts in 1695, daughter 
of a Michael Watts (b. 1636; citizen and 
haberdasher of London; d. 3 February, 
1707/8), of whom Calamy gives a lively 
account in his own life (vol. i. 365): “‘ Watts 
got round Pinfold, who was about to ex- 
communicate him for his jovial qualities.” 


| 
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Was Michael Watts of London any rela- 
tion of the Wattses of Southampton, or is 
it a coincidence ? WILLIAM BULL. 

Vencourt, King Street, Hammersmith. 


Rev. THomMAs CLARKE OF CHESHAM Bois 
(11 8. ii. 129).—Since asking for particulars 
of this gentleman, I have discovered a 
tablet to his memory on the upper part of 
the south wall of the chancel in Chesham 
Bois Church, inscribed as under :— 

Sacred to the memory of 
The Reverend Thomas Clarke, B.A. 
twenty-seven years rector of this parish. 

He was an able, a learned, and a holy man: 

always abounding in the work of the Lord 
in his parish, 
in his ministry 
and in his school, 
wherein he trained up many, 
whose praise has since been in all the churches. 

He was made a burning and a shining light ; 

doing the work of an evangelist, in season and out 
of season, 

that all might repent and be converted unto God : 

and after a life and conversation becoming the 


Gospel, 
full of zeal and of brotherly love, and clothed with 
humility, 

died before many witnesses to his faith and 

patience 
a blessed though painful death 
on the 4th of October, 1793, 
aged 74. 

He lies buried with his family 
beneath the stone at the entrance 
to this his house of prayer, 
waiting the resurrection of the redeemed ; 
this monument being erected 
from an affectionate and reverent sense of duty to 

his name 
by a few of his surviving scholars. 
A.D. 1831. 

Beneath this is a representation of the 
open pages of a Bible inscribed with the 
words :— 

** Hold fast the form of sound words which thou 
hast heard of me, in faith and love which is in 
Christ Jesus.—ii. Tim. i. 13. 

The day and the month of Mr. Clarke’s 
death are there stated, but no mention is 
made of his father’s name, his birthplace, 
or the other preferments he held. The 
following extract from the Chesham Bois 
register of burials may possibly bring to 
light some further information about him :— 

“Judith Axtell, sister-in-law to the Rev. 


Thomas Clarke, Rector of this Parish, was buried 
June Ist, 1792.”’ 


L. H. CHAMBERS. 
Amersham. 


_, WasPs: THEIR PRESENT Scarcity (11 S. 
ii, 285).—Wasps have been very scarce at 
Kirton-in-Lindsey and the neighbourhood 
for the last four years. I have seen only 


three this year, and though inquiries have 
been made, have not heard of a single wasps’ 
nest. In former years they were pain- 
fully numerous. Humble-bees are scarce 
also, but one visits my garden nearly every 
day. Epwarp PEAcocK. 


West Inpran (11 S. ii. 225). 
—The use of earth from a footprint as a 
charm is found, says C. G. Leland (probably 
quoting from Wlislocki), among the Hun- 
garian gipsies. See his ‘Gypsy Sorcery,’ 
p. 112 :— 

‘“‘ Tf a gypsy girl be in love she finds the foot- 
print of her ‘ object,’ digs out the earth which is 
within its outline, and buries this under a willow 
tree, saying :— ‘ 

Upro pcguv hin but pcuva ; 

kamév, mange th’ 

Barvol, barvol, sdlciye, 

Brig&é n& hin mange! 

Yov tover, me pori, 

Yov kokosh, me catra, 

Ada, 4d& me kamav. 

Many earths on earth there be, 

Whom I love my own shall be, 

Grow, grow, willow tree! 

Sorrow none unto me! 

He the axe, I the helve, 

He the cock, I the hen, 

This, this [be as] I will!’”’ 
Leland also says (p. 25) that earth from 
the footsteps of any one is regarded as a 
very powerful means of bewitching him 
in Italian and ancient sorcery. In_ his 
‘Etruscan Roman Remains’ (p. 301) he 
gives a description “‘as taken down ver- 
batim” thus :— 

‘““The Sega della Strege is a small coin which 
witches have. They go with this on Tuesdays 
or Fridays to the roads to cut or scrape the earth 
from footprints of people. With the coin they 
remove the earth, and with it they do great 
harm (i-e., to those people).” 

P. Rovunp. 

8, Linden Mansions, Hornsey Lane, N. 


‘On THE TAPIS” (11 S. ii. 289).—I 
think it possible that this phrase, like 
‘Le Roy le veult,” is a Parliamentary 
survival. Mr. Shirley of Ettington, the 
well-known antiquary, told me that as a 
young man he attended a Conference between 
the Houses of Parliament, when the Lords 
sat covered, and the Commons stood un- 
covered (Macaulay gives a similar account 
in a letter to his sister). Mr. Shirley added : 
“The carpet was spread, not on the floor, 
but on the table. This explains the phrase 
‘on the tapis.” G. W. E. R. 


Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, says in 
his ‘Diary’ (2 May, 1690): ‘‘ The House 
of Lords sate till past five at night. Lord 
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Churchill and Lord Godolphin went away, 
and gave no votes in the matter which was 
upon the tapis.”’ 

J. Horpen MacMIcHaet. 

I find this phrase noticed as occurring in 
George Farquhar’s play ‘The Beaux’ Stra- 
tagem,’ ‘“‘ My business comes now upon the 
tapis,” III. iii., though I confess I cannot 
find the reference in that scene. 

A. R. BAayLey. 

[W. C. B. refers to the part of the ‘ N..D.’ 
issued on the Ist inst.] 


SHAKESPEARE QUARTOS IN SWITZERLAND 
IN 1857 (11 S. ii. 288).—The Zurich State 
Library possesses a copy of ‘ Pericles,’ 
1611. Won. JAGGARD. 

Avonthwaite, Stratford-on-Avon. 


During the fifties of last century numerous 
Shakespearian discoveries were professedly 
made. On careful investigation, however, 
not a few of them proved to be nothing 
more than clever fabrications. The alleged 
“find” in Switzerland does not appear 
to have fulfilled the expectations of the 
discoverer. It seems to have excited little 
attention. There is, of course, nothing 
incredible in early editions of Shakespeare 
being found in Switzerland; but the an- 
nouncement in The Art Journal is discredited 
on the face of it. It must have been news 
indeed to Shakespearian scholars of fifty 
years ago to hear of a ‘ King John’ bearing 
the date 1591. Scotus. 


Snaits as Foop (11 S. ii. 125, 175, 218, 
315).—I was present two years ago at a 
cottager’s Christmas Eve family feast at 
La Charité (near Nevers), when, as in the 
Arles picture named by Sr. Swirxtn, the 
large edible snail, in scores, if not hundreds, 
formed the principal dish. 


Witt Wartcu, THE SMUGGLER (11 S. ii. 
269).—Like Mr. R. M. Hoaa, I have long 
been in search of authentic information 
regarding this celebrated character—have 
even used your own columns—but without 
avail. The only reference I ever came across 
was in 8. C. Hall’s ‘ Ireland,’ 1843, vol. iii. 
pp. 11 and 12. There a foot-note to a de- 
scription of Strangford Lough states :— 

“The facts of the tragic ‘Wi 
neighbourhood of Strangford Lough. The hero 
of the tale was a native of Newtown- Ards, and 
was killed on the County Down coast. Dibdin 
was staying for some time in Donaghadee, 
and being told the facts by a barber while shaving 
him, he promised to write a song on the subject, 
and did so.” 


In that district delftware chimneypiece 
ornaments of the figure of Will Watch are 
still to be seen. 

THE Epitor ‘Irish Book Lover.’ 

Kensal Lodge, N.W. 


ARCHBISHOP WHATELY AND THE LORD 
LIEUTENANCY OF IRELAND (11 S. ii. 288).— 
The references required will be found in the 
‘Life and Correspondence of Richard 
Whately, D.D., late Archbishop of Dublin,’ 
by E. Jane Whately, 2 vols. (published by 
Longmans, 1866), pp. 237, 363, &c., of 
vol. ii. The references are extracts from 
Mr. Senior’s Journal, 8 October, 1852. 

Tf it is any convenience to Mr. Mackay 
Witson, I am willing to forward to him a 
copy of the passages required. 

FREDERICK CHARLES WHITE. 

26, Arran Street, Roath, Cardiff. 


ELEPHANT AND CASTLE IN HERALDRY 
(11 S. i. 508; ii. 36, 115, 231).—Mr. Upat. 
says that an elephant and castle was borne 
as a crest, and also refers to Dr. Woodward, 
who describes the elephant’s head (?) as the 
crest of the Malatestas of Rimini. 

I doubt if the emblazonment of an 
elephant dates so far back as Dante’s Paolo 
Malatesta and Francesca da Rimini (1285), 
but I possess a delicate drawing (sketched by 
my old friend Reginald Barrett in 1887) 
of a splendid Renaissance medal ordered to 
be struck by Sigismondo (of the same 
valiant race) in honour of his wife Isotta, 
who was one of the most remarkable women 
of her time. The original medal by the 
great artist Matteo de Pastis, dated a.p. 
1446, is in the Siena Library, and bears the 
Malatesta device of a full-grown elephant 
on the reverse. The elephant has no trap- 
pings or harness of any kind, but is quite 
bare, and drawn with large ears, trunk, and 
tusks aw naturel. Isotta, who has a fif- 
teenth-century head-dress, is, says the 
inscription, “in beauty and virtue the 
honour of Italy.” WitrtaM MERCER. 


‘Heraldry Ancient and Modern’ (1898), 
by S. T. Aveling, gives the elephant as one 
of the crests of Parkington and as the dexter 
supporter of the arms of the Earl of Powis. 

ALFRED CHAS. JONAS. 


With reference to Mr. Upar’s remark 
that Dr. Woodward gives only one instance 
in heraldry of an elephant’s head as a crest— 
that of the Malatestas of Rimini—I may 
draw his attention to the fact that the 
older of the crests of Sir Nicholas William 
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Throckmorton, Bart., of Coughton Court, 
Warwickshire, is an elephant’s head. The 
Throckmorton baronetecy dates from 1 Sep- 
tember, 1642. H 


‘““TENEDISH’”’ (11 S. ii. 286).—Randle 
Holme was not the most accurate of persons, 


and many are the misspellings and mis- | 


prints to be found in his ‘Academy of 


Armory and Blazon,’ 1688—a truly mar-| 
vellous and most interesting repository of | 
His manuscript as it went 
to the press is still in existence amongst the | 


information. 


Harleian MSS. at the British Museum. 
Reference to fo. 285 verso of the volume 


(Harl. MS. 2031) containing this particular | 


quotation (which is from Book ITT. chap. iii.) 


shows that T'enedish is written fair enough, | 


so that there is no misprint. 

The context made it possible that the 
word was a corruption of the Dutch word 
Tennen- or Tenne-disch, that is a tin dish. 
The word Tenne-werck, for vaisseau ou vaiselle 
destain, is given in *‘ Het Groete Woorden- 
Boeck’ of Jan Louys d’Arsy, Amsterdam, 
1682, 4to. 

The next thing was to prove that such 
dishes in shell form were made in tin. That 
this was so is shown by the following passage 
from ‘“Joannis Schefferi Argentoratensis 
Graphice Id est, De Arte Pingendi Liber 
Singularis....Norimberge, Ex Officina End- 
teriana, A.C. MDCLXIX.,” 12mo, § 58, 
pp. 183-4 :— 

**Servantur colores vel in conchis, vel in fictilibus 
vasculis ollisvé, aut pyxidibus......In conchis denique 
preparati lachryma Arabica. Idque utilissimum 
est genus. Licet enim alij fictilibus, alij vitris, alij 
stanno, aliové metallo utantur, solent tamen citd 
corrumpi in eis, propter vim Arsenici & rerum 
aliarum acrium  rodentiumque que  inherere 
metallis solent,” &c. 

The word, therefore, may mean ‘“ tin- 
dish,” and possibly may have been obtained 
from some Dutch workman consulted by 
Holme, or may have been a technical term 
imported by Dutch workmen; or perhaps 
the ‘ piece of lead” was tin after all. But 
as, nowadays, there are plenty of ‘“ tins ”’ 
not made of tin at all, so in those days 
perhaps the tene dish was beaten up out of 
a piece of sheet-lead, as being a ready means 
of making the shell-shaped container for the 
“Painter”? or black paint. 

JoHN HopcKIN. 


Since black, in the symbolism of colours, 
represents grief and woe, would not Randall 
Holme have noted the circumstance in 
relation to the terms used in medizval art ? 
In Nathaniel Bailey’s ‘ Dictionary,’ 1760, 


| ‘*tene’’? means sorrow, so that the vessel 
shaped “like a muscle shell, in which the 
| black is kept moist to work withal,’’ may 
| have been a “‘ dish” to hold a black pigment 
for use in symbolic art. Cf. the Latin 
_tenebre, darkness, and our “ tenebrous ” = 
| gloomy. J. HorpeEN MacMIcHakt. 


Is not tene in tenedish the same as tenne, 
defined in Kersey’s ‘English Dictionary,’ 
1748, as a heraldic term, meaning the 
“tawny or orange colour’’? Ogilvie’s ‘Im- 
perial Dictionary,’ ed. 1850, connects tenne 
with the Spanish tanetto, and defines it as 
'“*a eolour in heraldry, the same as tawny, 
/and by some heralds called brusk.” May 
not tenedish signify ‘‘the tawny-coloured 
dish” ? W. Scorr. 

Stirling. 


‘THe ANNALS OF EnciAND’ (11 S. ii. 
289).—The author was W. E. Flaherty, 
but the three volume edition of 1855-7 was 
superseded by the 8vo volume of 1876, 
which was much improved. The revised 
edition had the proofs read by Bishop 
Stubbs (then Regius Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Oxford), who 
had used the book in his lectures. 

JAMES PARKER. 

Oxford. 


The author of ‘The Annals of England’ 
was my grandfather, the late W. E. Flaherty, 
who died in 1878 at Homerton, in North 
London. We are hoping to get an old-age 

ension for his only surviving daughter. 

e was originally apprenticed to a printer, 
and afterwards assisted the late Sir Thomas 
Hardy in various works. In 1854 appeared 
‘The Annals of England,’ which he modestly 
styled a compilation. The Library Edition 
of 1876 contains a short testimonial by 
Bishop Stubbs. 

My grandfather was for a time (before 
1868) editor of The Gentleman's Magazine, 
and some time also editor of The Army and 
Navy Gazette. He prepared some of Murray’s 
well-known handbooks, assisted in the work 
of ‘ Whitaker’s Almanack,’ took part in the 
revision of Green’s ‘ History of the English 
People’ (Library Edition), published a short 
‘Scripture History,’ &c. I believe he was 
for a considerable period on the staff of 
The Times. His name appeared on the 
preliminary list of the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography’ es author of the ‘ Annals,’ but 
no biography was published in the work 
itself. F. W. HENKEL. 

162, Queen’s Road, Walthamstow. 
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The following information is from a 
newspaper cutting inserted in my copy of 
this work :— 

* June, 1878.—At Homerton, age 71, Mr. 
William Edward Flaherty. The deceased, 
apprenticed to a printer, Mr. J. G. Barnard, 
worked, in 1834, at Messrs. Bradbury & Evans, 
where but two or three hands were then employed. 
He went to Harrison’s in 1840, and there, by his 
intelligence, attracted the attention of Mr. John 
W. Parker, the celebrated publisher, and, amongst 
others, of the late Sir Thomas, then Mr. Duffus 
Hardy, by whose advice he turned his attention to 
the study of our ancient records. He assisted Sir 
Thomas in various works, and in 1854 compiled 
‘The Annals of England,’ a work of great labour, 
and now regarded as a standard of English 
chronology. He also for a short time, edited 
The Gentleman’s Magazine. We rendered con- 
siderable literary service to Mr. Murray in the 
revision of several of his handbooks, to Mr. J. R. 
Green on his library edition of the ‘ History of the 
English People,’ and to Mr. Whitaker on his 
* Almanack.’ ”’ 

ALFRED T. Everitt. 


[Mr. C. S. JERRAM and Mr. G. WHALE also 
thanked for replies.] 


THe VatcH oR VACHE, CHALFONT Srv. 
Gites (11 S. ii. 308).—In ‘Chalfont St. 
Giles, Past and Present,’ by the late Rev. P. 
Phipps, published by Macmillan, and sold 
in the village, the origin of the name is 
explained :— 

“The De La Vaches were a distinguished family, 
who owned property in Shenley Mansel in 1277, 
and in Aston Clinton in 1279, where certain lands 
are still called The Vaches. Their principal resi- 
dence was, however, at Chalfont St. Giles, and they 
were buried in the church there,” &e. 


R. W. P. 


Att Souts CoLLEGE, OXFORD, AND THE 
Duke or WuHarton (11 S. ii. 309).—In 
1720 Wharton, apparently on Young’s 
suggestion, offered 1,183/., a benefaction 
which the College had the greatest difficulty 
in securing from his embarrassed estate. By 
1751, however, Blackstone was successful, 
and his Grace’s memory is now perpetuated 
by “The Wharton Buildings,” which join 
the towers to the east end of the Library. 

The Duke died, aged 32, in the monastery 
of the Franciscans at Poblet on 31 May, 
1731, and was buried next day in the church 
there (9 S. i. 91). 

Ask you why Wharton broke through ev’ry rule ? 
*Twas all for fear the knaves should call him fool. 


A. R. Baytey. 


_ The Duke of Wharton’s will was proved 
in the Prerogative Court in 1736. 
W. H. W., N. 


‘Toe (118. ii. 308).—The work 
referred to is, no doubt, ‘‘ The Heroine: or 
The Lives of Arria, Paulina, Lucrecia, Dido, 
Theatilla, Cypriana, Aretaphila. London, 
.... 1639,” 12mo. This curious and interest- 
ing little book is by G. Rivers, and is dedi- 
cated to Lady Dorothy Sydney. 

It is possible that this may be also the 
work for which Pror. Moore Smit inquires 
in his second query, but as alternatives I 
suggest “‘ The Womans Glorie. <A Treatise, 
Asserting the due Honour of that Sexe, And 
Directing wherein that Honour consists. 
Dedicated to the young Princesse, Eliza- 
beth her Highnesse....London....1645,” 
12mo (this little book is by Samuel Torshel, 
who died in 1650), and ‘Hee Homo, 
wherein the Excellency of the Creation of 
Woman is described,....By William Austin, 
Esquire. London,....1637,” 12mo. 

G. THorn-DRvRY. 


Could the reference be to Julius Cesar 
Sealiger’s ‘ Heroine’ (pp. 358-84 of Part I. 
in the 1574 edition of his ‘ Poemata’), the 
set of short poems—many of only four lines 
—that he dedicated to Bandello ? 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


(W. S. S. also thanked for reply.] 


‘LITTLE BOOKE OF THE PERFECTION OF 
WoeEmMEN’ (11 S. ii. 308).—There are, 
believe, several works that fall within this 
general description. One that occurs to me 
is ‘The Excellency of Good Women.’ This 
was published in 1613, and the author, 
Barnabe Rich, died about four years later. 
Of his subsequent career there is no accessible 
record. 


There is a book named ‘The Praise of 
Worthy Women,’ written by Charles Gerbier, 
and published London, 1651, 12mo. On the 
whole, however, it seems more likely that the 
“little booke of the perfection of Woemen” 
is intended for Robert Greene’s ‘ Penelope’s 
Web. Wherein a Chrystall Myrror_ of 
Foeeminine Perfection represents to the viewe 
of every one those Virtues and Graces which 
more commonly beautifies the mynd of 
Women than eyther sumptuous Apparell 
or Jewels of inestimable Value,’ published 
in 1601. W. 


GUTENBERG’S 42-LINE BIBLE (11 S. ii. 307). 
—The projector of a photo-lithographic fac- 
simile of the Gutenberg Bible was Mr. Alfred 
Brothers, F.R.A.S., of Manchester, to whom 
it was probably suggested by his excellent 
work in connexion with the Holbein Society. 
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Lord Crawford had promised to lend his copy 
for reproduction, and an introduction was 
to be supplied by the undersigned. 
E. A. Axon. 
191, Plymouth Grove, Manchester. 


JEREMIAH Ricn’s Works (11 S. ii. 248).— 
Jeremiah Rich finds a place in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
He developed the shorthand system of his 
uncle William Cartwright, but claimed the 
method as his own. Were not the works 
attributed to him written in shorthand ? 
If so, it will be extremely difficult to procure 
surviving copies. Few public libraries make 
a feature of collecting such works. Man- 
chester Free Library is an honourable excep- 
tion. The Shorthand Collection in the 
Reference Department there might be con- 
sulted. Further information may be ob- 
tained from Rockwell’s ‘ Bibliography of 
Shorthand Works in English’ or from 
Westby-Gibson’s ‘ Bibliography of Short- 
hand.’ 


PLANTAGENET TomMBs AT FONTEVRAULT 
(11 8S. ii. 184, 223, 278, 332).—I should be 
extremely glad of information as to how and 
when the plaster casts of these tombs in the 
Crystal Palace were made. Some years ago 
I wrote to the then Secretary of the Palace 
asking for information on these points, but 
he was unable to give it. The Curator of the 
Musée de Sculpture Comparée in Paris was, 
however, certain that matrices had never 
been made direct from the effigies at Fonte- 
vrault. Had this been done, there would 
have been an official record of the fact, and 
it also seems probable that the French 
Government would have obtained replicas of 
the casts for its own national collection. 

It is many years since I saw the casts at 
the Crystal Palace, and my recollection is that 
they were wonderfully accurate reproduc- 
tions ; but of course, from a documentary 
point of view, it makes all the difference in 
their value if they are merely clever models 
after the originals, and not actual casts 
from matrices made from the effigies at 
Fontevrault. Watter 8S. CorDER. 


OATCAKE AND WHISKY AS EUCHARISTIC 
ELEMEnNTs (11 S. ii. 188, 237, 278).—I have 
been unable to find, either by research or 
direct inquiry, that oatcake and whisky were 
ever used regularly in Scotland for the 
purpose referred to. That they were so 
used on occasion, or in an emergency (as on 
the field of Culloden), is, however, not at all 
improbable. I am informed that  short- 
bread, instead of bread, is still used in at 
least one parish in Galloway. Dek D: 


WoopEN EFFIGIES AT WESTON - UNDER - 
Lizarp (11 S. ii. 268).—Perhaps the most 
remarkable wooden effigy in England is that 
of Robert, Duke of Normandy, the eldest 
son of William the Conqueror, who died a 
prisoner at Cardiff Castle in 1135. It is in 
the choir of Gloucester Cathedral. H. H. 


If I may be permitted to supplement the 
editorial note I would refer to an article 
that appeared in The Portfolio, 1893, vol 
xxiv. It bore the title ‘ Effigies in Wood.’ 

Scotus. 


** RALLIE-PAPIER ” (11 S. ii. 307).—Surely, 
“rallye"’ is a French term of the art of 
a stag-hunt. 

aris. 


‘MonsIEuR Tonson’: ITS AUTHOR (11 S. 

ii. 310).—The ‘ D.N.B.,’ vol. lv. p. 445, says 
that John Taylor (1757-1832) 
‘tis best known by his ‘Monsieur Tonson,’ a 
dramatic poem suggested by a prank of Thomas 
King...... the actor. An elaborated dramatic version 
by William Thomas Moncrieff...... was read or 
rehearsed on 8 Sept. 1821, but never played, at 
Drury Lane (Genest, ‘Hist. of the Stage,’ ix. 6). 
The poem, however, recited by John Fawcett at 
the Face Tavern, drew crowds—a striking 
tribute to the actor’s powers of elocution. It was 
illustrated by Richard Cruikshank, London, 1830, 
12mo; and was republished in vol. ii. of ‘Facetiz, 
or Jeux d’Esprit,’ illustrated by Cruikshank, 1830 
(an earlier edition, Glasgow [1800], 12mo).” 


A. R. BAyYLey. 


John Taylor’s ‘Monsieur Tonson’ was a 
humorous poem depicting the sufferings of 
an old Frenchman who was continually 
pestered by callers inquiring for a Mr. 
Thompson. Upon this Moncrieff founded 
his farce of the same name, which is by no 
means devoid of merit, and enjoyed con- 
siderable popularity for some years, the 
character of the Frenchman, Monsieur 
Morbleu (originally played by Gattie), being 
a favourite part of the elder Mathews. 

Won. Dovc.as. 

125, Helix Road, Brixton Hill. 


Brewer (‘ Reader’s Handbook’) gives a 
brief outline of the farce ‘ Monsieur Tonson,’ 
claimed as the production of William 
Thomas Moncrieff in 1821. He states at 
the close of the notice that ‘‘ Taylor” has 
a drama of the same name, published in 
1767. This is perhaps a mistake. Dr. 
Brewer seems to be confusing the “‘Chevalier”’ 
Taylor with his grandson John Taylor the 
journalist, whose drama ‘ Monsieur Tonson’. 
was not published until 1830. It is true’ 
that the ‘D.N.B.’ asserts that Taylor's 
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drama was “rehearsed”? at Drury Lane 
Theatre in 1821. This statement, however, 
will hardly disprove the fact that Moncrieff 
produced a farce in 1821, and Taylor pub- 
lished a drama in 1830. Whatever Mon- 
crieff’s faults may have been in the way of 
appropriating other men’s work, he cannot 
well have used a publication issued nine years 
after his own production had seen the light. 
The easiest solution would be to suppose 
that Moncrieff’s farce and Taylor’s drama 
are different works, and agree only in having 
the same title. W. S. S. 


Satnt’s CLOAK HANGING ON A SUNBEAM 
(11 8S. u. 309).—This was a rather common 
event. In the seventh century St. Deicola, 
an Irish saint, hung his cloak on a sunbeam. 
In 575 St. Goar, the hermit, did the same. 
At the end of the seventh century St. 
Gudula hung a pair of gloves on just such 
a beam. St. Leonorus of Brittany did like- 
wise with his mantle. All these instances 
are given by Dr. E. C. Brewer in his ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Miracles,’ pp. 298-9. 

But the feat was surpassed by St. Dunstan, 
whose chasuble hung suspended in the air 
upon nothing at all, without so much as a 
sunbeam for a peg; see the ‘ Lives of St. 
Dunstan,’ ed. W. Stubbs (Rolls Series), 
p-. 204. WALTER W. SKEAT. 


St. Bridget, we are told, hung her cloak 
on a sunbeam. See J. M. Mackinlay, 
‘ Folk-lore of Scottish Lochs and Streams,’ 
p. 45, and Margaret Stokes, ‘ Three Months 
in France,’ p. 44. The person here men- 
tioned was, we think, the Irish saint of that 
name. N. M. & A. 


Quite a number of canonized folk, both 
male and female, are reputed to have used 
sunbeams as clothes-lines. In Husenbeth’s 
‘Emblems of the Saints’ (Jessopp’s 1882 
edition) nine are mentioned. They are as 
follows:—l. St. Gotthard, the eleventh- 
century hermit; 2. St. Odo (or Eudes), a 
twelfth-century Archbishop of Canterbury 
(Owen in his ‘Sanctorale Catholicum’ 
ascribes him to the tenth century. He 
was long known as “‘Odo se gode,” 1.e. 
Odo the Good) ; 3. St. Amabilis, a late fifth- 
century confessor; 4. St. Amatus, the 
seventh-century Abbat of Rémiremont ; 
5. St. Leonorus (Léonor le Gallois), a sixth- 
century bishop in Brittany ; 6. St. Lucanus, 
who seems to have suffered martyrdom by 
decapitation, but the time of whose death 
1S uncertain; 7. St. Bridget (or Bride), the 
sixth-century Abbess of Kildare; 8. St. 


Florentius, the seventh-century bishop ; 

9. Abbess Alruna, of whom no _ particulars 

are given. Harry Hens. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


The story is related of St. Aldhelm when 
saying mass in St. John Lateran’s in Rome. 
J.B 


The story will be found in the metrical 
life of St. Werburgha, Virgin and Abbess, 
patroness of the City of Chester, published 
for the Chetham Society in 1848 from the 
original by Henry Bradshaw, monk of that 
town, at pp. 48 and 49. The incident is 
related of St. Ceadda, first Bishop of Lich- 
field. 

The passage also occurs in St. Werburgha’s 
life from the same source, printed by the 
Early English Text Society, 1887, and 
edited by Carl Horstmann, who has made 
much research on these subjects. 

Nratt W. CAMPBELL. 

28, Clarges Street, Mayfair, W. 


This story forms six stanzas of Mistral’s 
‘Miréio,’ finished in 1859. The episode 
occurs in the third canto. 

Epwarp NICHOLSON. 

Paris. 


This story is printed in ‘A Medieval 
Garner,’ by C. G. Coulton (Constable, 1910). 
The saint of whom it is related is St. Goar, 
who died c. A.D. 650, and the reference given 
is to ‘ Acta Sanctorum Bolland.’ 

A. Morey Davies. 


I think the saint of whom your corre- 
spondent is in search may be St. Chad, 
but he was not peculiar in his selection of a 
hanging-place. Legends analogous to his 
are told of SS. atus, Goar, Cuthman, 
Bridget, Leonore, Amabilis, Deicolus, and 
probably of others. I myself have, all but 
literally, followed the example of St. Bridget: 
she dried her wet garment on a sunbeam ; 
I have dried mine in one. Mr. Baring-Gould, 
to whose ‘Lives of the Saints’ I have 
appealed in this matter, explains the 
wonder thus (‘ July,’ p. 155, n.): ‘It was 
said that the saint had hung his vestment 
over a beam, ‘ radius,’ and the double mean- 
ing of the word originated the miracle of the 
story.” St. SwitHr. 

(Mr. F. W. Hacqvom, Mr. B. WALKER, MR. 
ALFRED WREN, and YGREC also thanked for replies. ] 


LONGFELLOW’s ‘ ExcELsIoR’ IN PIGEON 
EncGuisH (11 8. ii. 309).—This parody on 
‘Excelsior’ was anonymous, and appeared 
first in Macmillan’s Magazine and in 
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‘Meeting the Sun,’ by Mr. Simson ; 
Charles G. Leland says in his ‘ Pidgin- 
English Sing-Song,’ where he introduces it, 
pp. 114-16. It has doubtless been copied 
into many books; amongst the number, 
I inserted it in an article on Pidgin-English 
in my book ‘Things Chinese,’ 4th ed., 
509-10. J. BALL. 

adley Wood. 


In Mr. J. D. Ball’s ‘Things Chinese,’ 
3rd _ed., 1900, p. 431 sqg., the refrain to 
‘Excelsior’ is given as “‘ Topside Galow,” not 
* Topside galore.” W. CROOKE. 


‘Topside Galow’ (not ‘ Galore ’’) will be 


found in ‘ Poetical Ingenuities and Eccen- | 


tricities’ (p. 123), edited by William T. 
Dobson, and published by Chatto & Windus. 


It is said to have first appeared in Harper's | 


Magazine in 1869. Davin SaLmon. 


Swansea. 


The first article in the first number of 
Pro and Con: a Journal for Literary In- 
vestigation, published in December, 1872, 
is entitled ‘ Pidgin English,’ wherein that 
jargon is explained, and ‘ Excelsior’ given 
as an illustration, under the title of ‘ Topside 
Galah !’ A. RHODES. 


J. F. F. will find this poem in Hamilton’s 
‘Collection of Parodies,’ vol. i. p. 81. The 
refrain ‘‘ Excelsior’? is there given as 
Topside Galah !” JoHN PatcHING. 


[Mr. J. Carton, Mr. F. Curry, Mr. J. J. FREE- 
MAN, and Mr. D. H. THompson thanked for replies. ] 


(11 S. ii. 304).— How does 


Pror. SKEAT read into this word the idea | 


of companionship? No doubt the deriva- 
tion he gives is correct. That derivation 
shows that the word means simply a goer, 
a traveller. In this meaning the word is 
still in use by itself and in composition, e.g., 
wayfarer’’ ; the conductor of a tram, &c., 
refers commonly to the passengers as 
** fares.” 


LADIES AND UNIVERSITY DEGREES (11 S. 
li. 247).—It is claimed that Miss Elizabeth 
Blackwell, a native of Bristol, was the first 
lady to receive a medical degree from an 
American University. She graduated as 
M.D. in January, 1849, at Geneva University, 
State of New York. 

Great Britain was much later in recognizing 
the propriety of conferring such honours on 
women. One of the first ladies, if not the 
very first in this country, to receive a 
medical degree was Miss Elizabeth Garrett 
(now Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D.). She 


so. 


"passed the examination of the Society of 


Apothecaries in 1865, and became entitled 
to write the letters L.S.A. after her name. 
Her M.D. degree was obtained at the Uni- 
‘versity of Paris in 1870. W. Scorr. 


Epwarpb R. Moran (11 S. ii. 168, 236).— 
I have just turned up a collection of letters 
and cuttings, chiefly from the ‘ Cyclopedia 
of English Literature,’ which was formed by 
'the late Thomas Crofton Croker, with the 
_ view, apparently, of illustrating the assembly 
| of literary portraits which was published in 
| Fraser’s Magazine. Amongst these letters 
‘is the following one from Moran :— 
| My pear Croker,—Who is the man in the plate 
| of the Fraserians who sits between Frank Murphy 
_and Ainsworth, just above Coleridge ? 
| Prout and I have found the rest ; long may ‘‘ the 
both of yez” be among the survivors ! 

Yours, Kk. R. Moran. 

T. C. Croker, Esq., &c., &c., Admiralty. 

Croker replies ‘‘ (properly, 
Maenish), and adds the following note in his 
exquisitely neat autograph :— 

“Poor Moran! the writer of this inquiry was 
dead within three months after making it. He 
died on the 6th October, 1849. His books were sold 
by Messrs. Puttick and Simpson, 191, Piccadilly, on 
19th November and four following days, and his 
Prints on the 27th November, 1849. 

“This Volume is illustrated by some Newspaper 
roan bought at his sale. 20th December, 1849. 


Though Moran is said to have died in- 
solvent, he must have left a considerable 
library. Since writing the above, I have 
received a catalogue from Mr. Walter V. 
Daniell, of King Street, St. James’s, con- 
taining the following entry :— 
| ‘*Moore (Thomas), Nine Autograph Letters 
| relating to Literary Matters, dated trom Sloperton, 
mounted in a vol. with a quantity of Portraits, 
Cuttings, MS. notes by Moran of The Globe, relating 
to the Poet, ete., etc., 2 vols. 4to.” 

Truly, as Mr. Daniell says, ‘‘ an interesting 
collection.” W. F. Prmeavx. 


“ALL RIGHT, McCartuy ”’ (11 S. ii. 286). 
—The last lines of the first chapter of ‘ The 
Professor at the Breakfast Table’ are :— 
Born of stream galvanic, with it he had perished! 
There is no De Sauty now there is no current! 


Give us a new cable, then again we’ll hear him 
Cry, “ All right! De Sauty.” 


CuHas. A. BERNAU. 


Mr. DARLINGTON’s note partially explains 
“De Sauty” in ‘The Professor at the 
Breakfast Table,’ a poem I had _ never 
understood. But why did Holmes change 
McCarthy into De Sauty ? 

Joun. B. WaINEwRIGHT. 
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Davip GARRICK IN FRANCE (11 S. ii. 287). 
—Mr. F. A. Hepccock, who is engaged on a 
study on ‘ Garrick and his French Friends,’ 
may find printed extracts from Garrick’s 
letters to French friends by consulting 
the autograph sale catalogues in the 
National Library in Paris. Many letters of 
Garrick must have passed through the 
Parisian auction-rooms since the death of 
the great actor. The French autograph 
catalogues are similar to those issued in 
London by Sotheby and Puttick & Simpson, 
and usually contain printed extracts from 
the lots offered. 

Autograph letters of David Garrick to 
French Protestants have been picked up 
for nominal sums in the curiosity shops in 
Holland and Belgium. A friend of my 
uncle (the late A. L. de Ternant, manager of 
the Marseilles branch of the Eastern Tele- 
graph Company) many years ago wrote and 
had printed for private circulation (about 
60 copies) a pamphlet of some 30 pages 
dealing with Garrick’s friendship, philan- 
thropy, and connexion with French Pro- 
testants. The author asserted that the 
French Garrick (originally de la Garrique) 
family were related by marriage to the 
Huguenot families of Labouchere, Martineau, 
Folkard, and Fonblanque, who settled in 
England owing to Louis XIV.’s persecutions. 
I cannot at the present moment recall the 
name of the author of ‘Garrick et les 
Huguenots,’ but I had at one time a copy ; 
it disappeared, however, with other paper- 
covered literature, on removal from one 
residence to another about fifteen years ago. 

ANDREW DE TERNANT. 

25, Speenham Road, Brixton, S.W. 


QUEEN KATHERINE Parr (115. i. 508; ii. 
99).—Other sources are Ballard’s ‘ Memoirs 
of Several Ladies of Great Britain’ ; Hume’s 
‘Wives of Henry VIII.’; and Mrs. Dent’s 
‘Annals of Winchcombe and Sudeley.’ 
The last gives particulars of some of the 
relics of KXatherine Parr. 

RoLaNnpD AUSTIN. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH AND AsTROLOGY (11 8S. 
ii. 107, 197).—It may be worth noting that 
much on the subject of the Queen and 
astrology appears in a curiously compiled 
work entitled ‘The Predicted Plague,’ by 
“Hippocrates Junior,” published a_ few 
years ago by Messrs. Simpkin. The volume 
ge to print verbatim Her Majesty's 

ook of Astrology and the Diary of her 
Astrologer, Dr. Dee.” 

McMurray. 


(11 ii. 289).—It may 
be of interest to Mr. Furyt if I point out 
that a volume of literary extracts from 
famous authors, entitled ‘ Disjecta,’ was 
edited by Mr. Sydney Humphries, and 
privately printed in 1909, folio. A copy is 
available at the Stratford Memorial Library. 

Won. JAGGARD. 

Avonthwaite, Stratford-on-Avon. 


MatMalIson (11 S. ii. 289).—Possibly the 
explanation will be found in ‘ Josephine, 
Empress and Queen,’ by Frederic Masson, 
translated by Mrs. Cashel Hoey, 1899. 

J. Ho~tpen MacMicHaet. 


In Lockhart’s ‘ Life of Napoleon Bona- 
parte’ it is stated that Malmaison was 
originally a hospital before being converted 
into a dwelling-house. Malmaison will there- 
fore mean “‘ house of the sick.” It does not 
carry with it any evil significance. 

W. Scort. 


St. CATHERINE’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE: 
Irs Arms (11 S. ii. 308).—Surely ‘“‘ Sable ” 
is a misprint for Gules. A. R. BAyLEy. 


Notes on Books, Ke. 


Misericords. By Francis Bond. (Henry Frowde.) 


THE OxFoRD UNIVERSITY PREss has projected 
a series of four volumes on ‘ Wood Carvings in 
English Churches,’ and the first of them appears in 
this finely illustrated book from the competent 
hand of Mr. Bond. With the average light- 
minded tourist no feature in our ancient churches. 
and cathedrals is so popular as the quaint miseri- 
cords, or, as he is accustomed to call them, the: 
‘‘ misereres.” They import a welcome element 
of humour and everyday humanity into the 
austerities of architectural sight-seeing. It is not 
easy to assign the reason why the reversed side 
of these versatile seats should have been recog- 
nized as the appropriate place for letting the 
grotesque spirit of caricature and satire run 
riot. Perhaps, as these upturned seats were a. 
concession to the weakness of the flesh, when the 
aged monk sought relief or indulgence (misericord) 
for his wearied back in the protracted services 
of the choir, the more ascetic regarded them as 
surrendered to laziness, self-indulgence, and evil 
spirits generally. Nowhere else, at all events, do 
the monstrous and grotesque revel so freely as 
here. It may be that the coarse mockery of the 
monk and friar was sometimes due to the jealousy 
and dislike felt for them by the parish priest, but 
the regular clergy themselves come in for their- 
share of good-natured raillery. 

Mr. Bond with the help of his friends has 
brought together a complete collection of these 
curious carvings, some 250 in number, accurately 
reproduced from photographs by the half-tone 
process. <A few have real merit as artistic sugges- 
tions of plants and flowers, but the greater number - 
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are of interest as portraying the customs and 
ways of thinking of our medieval ancestors, and 
especially their superstitious ideas with regard to 
birds and beasts. To understand the ‘ moraliz- 
ing ’’ of the latter some acquaintance is needed with 
those curious treatises the Bestiaries, and more 
particularly the ‘ Physiologus.’ Mr. Bond in the 
interesting mythological chapter in which he 
discusses these illustrative works might have 
added Topsell’s ‘ Historie of Four-footed Beasts,’ 
1607, which, though late, has many analogues 
to the monsters of the misericords. The manti- 
cora, e.g., from Limerick (p. 64) is but a tame 
creature compared with Topsell’s fearsome speci- 
men. 

Tertullian’s well-known dictum is misquoted 
(p. 69) as ‘*Credo quia absurdum.”’ Although that 
word may suit better with the unnatural history 
of the ancients—for which purpose it is cited— 
Tertullian’s word was impossibile. ‘‘ Zenophon”’ 
(p. 32) is an ugly slip. The ‘‘ woodhouse,” or 
wild man of the woods, referred to on p. 16, 
might be further illustrated from a note in the 
*Promptorium Parvulorum’ on the Old English 
wodewese. 


Works of Thomas Nashe. 
Texts by Ronald B. McKerrow.—Vol. V: 
duction and Index. (Sidgwick & Jackson.) 


Mr. McKerrow apologizes to his subscribers for 
the length of time they have had to wait for the 
completion of his edition. But his subject is one 
full of complications, and no one who investigates 
the volume before us will complain of a delay 
which has led to remarkable completeness. The 
volume is a model of scholarly work, and raises 
the claim of the edition to a standard one 
beyond doubt. Mr. McKerrow modestly rejects 
any idea of the tinality of his work, but we do not 
think it will be improved in any essential respects 
for years to come. 

Nashe is — interesting as a centre of con- 
troversy and discord in his age, and the Intro- 
duction is enlightening on this aspect of his life, 
while it affords a good conspectus of early allusions 
tto Nashe, modern reprints and editions, and 
Nashe’s reading. Seven Appendixes further add 
to the erudition of the book; and the main Index, 
extending from p. 211 to p. 369, is a model of 
thoroughness, and will be a boon to many a 
student of the Elizabethan drama. Even after 
this the indefatigable editor adds ‘Errata and 
Addenda’ referring both to text and notes. 


Edited from the Original 
Intro- 


The Quarterly Review for October is well equipped 
‘both on the side of politics and that of art and 
literature. Sir Martin Conway has an interesting 
article on ‘Four Great Collections,’ the elaborate 
catalogues of which have added to our knowledge 
of the wealth of the country in pictures. ‘The 
‘Censorship of Plays’ is discussed in a careful article 
which shows alike the history of that institution, 
.and the unsatisfactory state of its present activities. 
Reform is urgently needed, and not much furthered 
‘by the report of a Joint Select Committee, for such 
reports have a way of leading to no practical results. 
Dr. S. Lane-Poole has a judicious article on that 
vivid and curiouswriter, ‘The Author of “‘ Vathek.””’ 
His learning is fortunately tempered by an attractive 
style. ‘Copyright Law Reform’ is another important 
article which is well worth perusal, and we could 
wish that those who are authors or interested in the 


production of books paid more attention to a matter 
intimately concerning them. ‘Conservatism’ is 
declared to be the only means by which “national 
unity and content can be achieved ; for Radicalism 
lives on discontent, which must be artificially created 
if it does not naturally exist.” We had thought 
that views of this kind were out of date and repute; 
but if they produce more energy on the Unionist 
side in politics they will do some good. Mr. Harold 
Cox in ‘The Position of Trade Unions’ discusses 
the Osborne case and several reports of labour 
disputes. Mr. Cox is an independent thinker 
_— conclusions and ideas are generally worth 
study. 


RicHaRD Rogprxs.—We regret to notice the 
death, on Tuesday in last week, of Mr. Richard 
Robbins, a veteran Cornishman and contributor to 
our columns. His first note was at 7S. xii. 206 on 
‘ West-Country Phrases’; and his last, at p. 125 of 
the present volume, on ‘ George II. to George V.,’ 
appeared a few days after he had passed his ninety- 
third birthday. Mr. Richard Peter, to whom he 
referred therein, died two days after the publica- 
tion of the note, and the shock of an old friend's 
death hastened Mr. Robbins’s end. 

At 108. iv. 322 appeared a specially interesting 
contribution from him concerning ‘Nelson Recol- 
lections.’ On p. 140 of the same volume we recorded 
the notable fact that both Mr. Robbins’s son and 
grandson are contributors to ‘N. & Q’ It isa 
— form of heredity, and one that may well 

emphasized in these days. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


EpiIToRIAL communications should be addressed 
to Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘The Pub- 
pea the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Whenanswer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the pee. contributors are requested to 
ed in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 

H. and J. Witicock.—Forwarded. 

L. H. C.—Names and dates only. 
pp. 343-4. 

T, RatcuirFe (“The Chrononhotonthologists ”).— 
This name, adopted, you say, by a party of enter- 
tainers in 1841, was doubtless derived from the title 
of Henry Carey’s burlesque ‘Chrononhotonthologos,’ 
first performed in 1734. The character who gives 
his name to the piece is King of Queerummania. 


See ante, 


